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Diamond Cut Diamond. 


OWARDS the close of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
R the company of a certain minor Parisian theatre, 
which we will call the Nonpareil, included two lady 
members, whose constant dissensions and bickerings 
made the manager’s life a burden to him. Both 
were young and extremely attractive, although in 
different styles; Mdlle. Rosalie being a blue-eyed, silken- 
haired blonde, with a slight and marvellously graceful figure ; 
. whereas her rival, Mdlle. Clarisse, a languishing brunette, 
“Juxuriant and budding” like Dudu, had something of the 
Odalisque about her, and seemed out of place anywhere but in 
an Oriental harem. There was but one point of resemblance 
between them ; they detested each other with a mutual fervour 
that would have earned the approval of the great lexicographer, 
who, as all the world knows, “liked a good hater;” and it was 
precisely the too frequent renewal of their almost daily disputes 
that occasionally drove Monsieur Anatole Duchemin, the long- 
Suffering lessee of the Nonpareil, to the verge of despair. 
“This sort of thing can’t go on,” he said to his stage- 
“Manager and confidant, Rousseau, after a more than usually 
aggravating explosion of wordy warfare on the part of his 
irreconcilable Jenszonnaires, “ or the others will follow suit, and 
there will be an end of all discipline. It is no use fining them, 
for as long as Rosalie makes money at the Bourse, and Clarisse 
is in the good graces of her millionaire, they would sacrifice 
every sou of their salaries sooner than yield an inch of their 
pretensions to supremacy. The worst of it is that Lemonnier 
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won't read his piece until he has made up his mind which of 
them is to play in it, and we want a novelty sadly.” 

- “From what he tells me,’ observed Rousseau, “it would suit 
Rosalie best, for he counts on the effect of some couplets in 
the second act, and Clarisse’s false notes are a caution.” 

“Then why doesn’t he give it to her at once?” growled the 
impressario, testily. ‘The piece ought to have been in re- 
hearsal a fortnight ago, and when I see Lemonnier. 2 

Here a sharp tap at the door interrupted the speaker, fol- 
lowed by the entrance into the manager’s sanctum of a stout 
individual with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his 
button-hole. 

“The very man we were talking of,” said Duchemin, in a 
somewhat more gracious tone, while the new-comer, nodding 
familiarly to Rousseau, deposited his portly person in an easy 

chair. “I was just saying that you seemed in no particular 
hurry to let us have.that comedy of yours.” 

“You might have it to-day, if it depended on me,” replied 
Lemonnier, “ but it doesn’t. Haven’t you heard that Guédéonoff 
arrived here yesterday ?” 

“Guédéonoff! What has he to do with your piece?” 

“More than you think. I met Wolski, his secretary, this 
morning, and ascertained from him that the French theatre at 
St. Petersburg is in a bad way, and that the General has carte 
blanche to secure some fresh attraction in the shape of a pretty 
woman or two, wherever he can find them.” 

“Well,” said the manager, “if he has, I don’t see how that 
concerns either you or me.” 

“Don’t you? Then you will when I tell you that Rosalie 
and Clarisse are both on his list, and that he will stretch a point 
to get either of them. So, you understand, it is no use my 
reading the piece until I know how to cast it; but a few days 
will settle the matter. Now, the question is, in the event of 
one or the other being disposed to accept the General's offer, 
which of the two you can best afford to lose?” 

“ As far as that goes,’ answered Duchemin, “in one sense of 
the word, it is a toss-up; for whichever breaks her engagement 
becomes liable to a forfeit of fifteen thousand francs. But, for 
choice, I would rather keep Rosalie.” 

“So would I, in your place,” agreed the dramatist, “and I 
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think you may be easy on that score, for she is not likely to 
leave Paris and the Bourse as long as the balance is in her 
favour on settling day. I am not so sure about Clarisse; the 
critics have been uncommonly hard on her lately, and she may 
wish to try new ground. On the other hand, financially speak- 
ing, she is clever enough to know that she might go further and 
fare worse. However, if you really want to get rid of her, I 
fancy I can manage it for you; but it will require a little 
diplomacy, and I must see Rosalie first. If all goes on well, 
you shall hear from me to-night, and, unless I am very much 
mistaken, there will be a vacancy in your company by this time 
to-morrow.” 

Mdlle. Rosalie Pluchard—a patronymic not exactly calculated 
to figure advantageously in the bills, and therefore tacitly 
suppressed—occupied a handsome suite of apartments in the 
Rue Neuve des Mathurins, then regarded as the ze plus ultra 
of luxury by fashionable actresses; not one of whom, with the 
single exception of Mdlle: Mars, ever dreamt in those days of 
aspiring to the possession of a private “hétel.’”” On Lemonnier’s 
arrival, he found her engaged in perusing a letter, which seemec 
to amuse her considerably. 

“You will never guess who my correspondent is,” she said, 


laughing merrily, and holding out a prettily-shaped hand to hex 
visitor. ‘ 

“Don’t be too sure,” he replied. ‘Shall I be far wrong if I 
suggest that his name may possibly begin with a G?” 

“Tiens!” exclaimed Mdlle. Rosalie, staring at the speaker. 
“ How do you know that?” 

“Never mind, I do know, and that is precisely why I am here 
now.” 

““You are disagreeably mysterious to-day,” said the actress, 
in an aggrieved tone, “and I don’t understand what your being 
here has to do with my letter, which——”’ 

“Ts from General Guédéonoff,” coolly interrupted Lemonnier, 


“offering you an engagement at St. Petersburg. Is that 


39) 


exact? 

“If you know it already,” she retorted, “what is the use of 
my telling you? Well, yes, it is an offer, and a very tempting 
one for some people, though not for me; forty thousand roubles 
and a clear benefit! I was just thinking, when you came in, 
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how that odious Clarisse would jump at it, if she had the 
chance.” 

“Perhaps she has,” drily observed her companion, “ but it 
does not at all follow that she would accept it. I imagine that 
at present she has no more idea of leaving Paris than you have, 
but who knows? ‘Souvent femme varie,’ and if you will authorise 
me to persuade her 4 

“JT,” said Rosalie, looking thoroughly bewildered, “ what 
have I to do with it?” 

“That remains to be seen. If, as I have reason to believe, 
she has received a duplicate of the letter addressed to you, she 
will probably suspett that you have been similarly favoured ; 
and, in that case, the hope of stealing a march on you will 
undoubtedly influence her decision.” 

“Oh, as for that,” assented the pretty blonde, “the spiteful 
ereature is capable of anything. But, after all, what does it 
signify to you whether she goes or stays?” 

“Only this,” replied Lemonnier, “that if she is still here 
when I read my piece, she will expect to play in it, and I don’t 
intend that she should.” 

“Of course not, nor I either,’ said Rosalie. ‘“ But how can 
we find out if she is really going?” 

“Leave that tome. I have promised Duchemin to see him 

-to-night at the theatre, and you will then hear more. So adieu 
for the present, and don esporr !” 

A few minutes’ walk brought the dramatist to the Chaussée 
d’Antin, at the lower end of which, near the Rue St. Lazare, 
Mdlle. Clarisse inhabited a spacious “ premier,” in lieu of the 
modest fourth floor occupied by her previous to her engagement 
at the Nonpareil. As Lemonnier ascended the wide and richly 
carpeted staircase, the sound of a piano, accompanied by the 
tones of a remarkably shrill voice, caught his ear, terminating 
with a high note so deplorably out of tune that the listener 
involuntarily shuddered. 

“‘ That settles the matter,” he said to himself; “no audience 
would stand it, and my piece would never have seen a second 
night. It’s lucky that I had two strings to my bow.” 

When he entered the room, which he felt inwardly inclined to 
designate as the “torture chamber,” Mdlle. Clarisse rose from 
her seat and greeted him effusively. . 
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“T have been practising for you,” she began, “and trying 
Loisa Puget’s last romance. I think I shall make a hit with 
your couplets, for of course,” she added, with a persuasive smile, 
*‘T am to sing them, although Rousseau pretends the contrary, 
and declares you intend to give the part to that hateful Rosalie.” 

“Rosalie!” echoed Lemonnier, affecting astonishment. “ If 
he had said that a week ago, there might have been something 
in it, but now—you must surely have heard that she has been 
offered an engagement at St. Petersburg ?”’ 

“ She!’ contemptuously exclaimed Clarisse. “My good 
friend, you are mistaken ; it is 7 who have had the offer, which, 
for certain reasons, I am compelled to decline.” 

Lemonnier shook his head doubtfully. ‘I had it to-day from 
her own lips,” he said. 

So positive a confirmation of the unwelcome news was not to 
be discredited, and it required all Clarisse’s self-possession te 
enable her to assume an indifferent air. ‘Has she accepted?” 
she inquired, after a momentary pause. 

“Why should she not?” he answered evasively. “She is 
certain to succeed, and such a chance is not to be met with 
every day. Adeéle of the Variétés has already signed, so only 
one more is wanted, and as you are not to be tempted—” 

“The General must be satisfied with what he can get,” 
interrupted Clarisse with a malicious smile. “Is that what 
you meant to say ?” 

“Exactly. And, between ourselves, he might have done 
worse.” 

“IT think I have prepared the way,” complacently soliloquised 
Lemonnier, as some minutes later he sauntered along the 
Chaussée d’Antin in the direction of the Boulevard ; “and if she 
doesn’t take the bait, it will be no fault of mine. She looked 
positively venomous when I told her about Rosalie, although 
she tried her best to laugh it off; and I have a strong idea that 
she had made up her mind then and there what to do. Her 
friend Monsieur Chose will hardly like being thrown over, but 
she has feathered her nest pretty well already, and will have 
all the Boyards in St. Petersburg at her feet before a month is 
cver. One thing is certain; if she decides on going, her first 
thought will be to get the start of Rosalie, and I wouldn’t mind 
wagering a trifle that every article of the treaty between her 
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and old Guédéonoff will be down in black and white by the time 
I have finished dinner.” 

The estimate formed by the dramatist of Mdlle. Clarisse’s 
business capabilities proved to be correct, for, on arriving at 
the theatre about nine o’clock on the same evening, and going 
. Straight. to the lessee’s room, he found M. Duchemin quietly 
enjoying a cigar, and apparently in excellent humour. 

“Read that,” said the latter, pointing to an open letter on 
the table beside him. ‘I don’t know how you have managed 
it, but le four est fart.” 

“‘Short, but satisfactory,” observed Lemonnier, after glancing 
at the few lines evidently written in haste, which ran as 
follows :— 


“Dear Monsieur Duchemin,—Circumstances have induced me to with- 
draw from your company, and to accept a lucrative engagement at St. 
Petersburg. The forfeit of fifteen thousand francs will be paid to you 
to-morrow. .* Your very devoted, 


enw 


CLARISSE.” 


“So that affair is settled,” said the manager with a sigh of 
relief, “and now, the sooner your piece is read and studied the 
better. By the way, what is the title?” 

“ Quit perd gagne.” 

“H’m! rather paradoxical, it strikes me. People will hardly 
understand what it means.” 

“Then let them come and find out,” retorted Lemonnier. 
“Such things do happen sometimes, as,” he added signi- 
ficantly, “if the event of the last few hours has not entirely 
slipped your memory, you ought to know.” 

“True,” replied M. Duchemin with an irrepressible chuckle, 
“T never thought of that.” 


CHARLES HERVEY. 
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*A Sou’-Wester. 


By EDWARD RIGHTON, COMEDIAN. 


~I 
uw 


\; OW God bless you, Charlie! my blue-jacket love’’— 
"Twas thus Polly prayed as a sou’-wester blew— 
“T hope the sweet cherub that sits up above, 

To guard sailors’ lives, keeps a watch over you. 
I pray that your ship may of breakers steer clear, 
And safely ride over this rough raging sea, 

And if you want cheering to-night, Charlie, dear, 

Why just shut your eyes, then perhaps you'll see me. 

Good luck to the skipper commanding your ship! 

And may he of you, dear old Charlie, take note, 

And once now and then just a kind word let slip 

To the tautest and trimmest young sailor afloat.” 





“‘Now, God bless you, Polly! the blue jacket’s joy ”— 
*Twas thus Charlie prayed as that sou’-wester roar’d— 
“For, Poll, you’re the skipper and I’m but your boy, 
My heart is your ship and you're always aboard. 

I’m furling the topsail high up on the masts, 

And the deck, in the darkness below, scarcely see ; 

I don’t care how long, though, this sou’-wester lasts, 
For I fancy it’s blowing your kisses to me. 

In mother’s snug cottage, to-night, safely keep, 

Be lull’d to your rest by this sou’-wester’s roar, 

May dreams of a blue-jacket haunt the sweet sleep 

‘Of the best and the bonniest lass that’s ashore.” 


The ship, ’spite the tempest, the bar bravely crost, 
When Charlie cried, “ Land !” and was home, as he thought 
But the vessel keeled over and all hands were lost, 

And the sad news to poor loving Polly was brought. 
Alone on the seashore she stood in a daze 

Till folks said “ The dear little maiden’s gone daft.” 

But what was the speck which had so held her gaze? 
*Twas Poll’s sweetheart Charlie afloat on a raft. 

“Why, Lord love your heart!” he cried, leaping ashore ; 
“I’m back with you, Polly, all safe and all true, 

The cruel sou’-westers shall part us no more, 

And the parson, please God, shall make one of us two.” 
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Katherine. 


By ALYCE MACAULAY. 


what makes you think I’ve got a story? Do I look 
, the sort of chap to be the hero of a lady’s novel 
'; ora Romeo, a fellow you could imagine a woman 
dying of love for? WasTever in love? Ay, lad, 
I was once in love; for that matter I’m in love now, 
and shall be till I die, ay, and may be after too. I’m an ugly 
rough sort of fellow, not one to take a woman’s fancy, eh, 
Charley? But I’m kind of dogged, it takes some time to get 
a thing into my head, but when it is in, there it stays. And 
once—long ago it was—I took a woman into my heart, and 
there she stays, and will stay till the end of time. 

“Well, if you want to hear about it, Ill tell you, Charley, 
though I’ve never mentioned Kitty’s name to a soul, since the 
last day I saw her, nearly eighteen years ago. 

“It was in the year 1860 that I first met her. I was at 
Hylton then, playing low comedy parts, when one day our 
manager brought in a young lady, and introduced her to us. 
She was to take the place of Miss Vivian, who had been obliged 
to go home for a time on account of ill-health. 

“Do you know L think I loved her from the first moment I 
set eyes on her, Charley. She was a bit of a girl of seventeen, 
and what a pretty creature, a real beauty with dark silky hair, 
curling in little rings all over her forehead, and eyes as blue 
as—just like little bits of the sky on a very fine summer day, 
and as clear and innocent as a little child’s. 

‘“‘Her name was Katherine Marchmont, and before many days 
were over she was Kitty to us all. But, though she soon became 
such a favourite, I soon saw she had a good deal to put up with 
from some of the girls. Miss Gwynne, who was our leading 
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lady, and who had been Miss Vivian’s great friend, never lost 
a chance of saying something spiteful about her. But even 
she came round in time, and grew fond of Kitty, though she'd 
a funny way of showing it. She'd make her fetch and carry 
for her, till many a night I’ve seen the child fit to drop, after 
running about all day, first for one and then for another. But 
she never seemed to see they were taking advantage of her, 
and only thought how kind it was of them to be so friendly. 

“She and I were great friends from the first. She was not 
much of an actress, and it was uphill work for her at the 
beginning; but I was able to help her a good deal with her 
parts, and she was so sweet and graceful that she soon became 
a great favourite with the Hylton people. I used to take her 
for a walk on a Sunday afternoon, and in the week, when there 
were no rehearsals, we would explore the old town together. 
I was so blind, Charley. When I look back on these days now 
I see how mad I was; but I used to be proud of going about 
with her, thinking she preferred me to the other fellows; and 
all the time when I was thinking of her as my little sweetheart, 
who perhaps, one happy day, would be my wife, she was looking 
upon me as a sort of elderly uncle, or grandfather perhaps. 
Ah, my boy, it’s a bitter hard lesson to learn, that because you 
are middle-aged and plain, and have not the knack of saying 
those pretty things that women love to hear, you are thought 
and expected to have out-grown all these feelings, which some 
people think should only belong to youth. It is a hard lesson, 
and I hadn’t learnt it then. 

“Why shouldn’t she love me? I thought. It is true I was more 
than twice her age, but then I loved her so dearly, I thought 
she’d learn to love me in return. I’d make her a better husband 
than any of these fellows; Clavering, who was spoilt by the 
women running after him, and who thought more of his own 
handsome face than he ever would of any woman; or Power, 
who had half a dozen love affairs in as many months, and who 
was always hopelessly enslaved by his latest divinity. Either 
of them, I knew, would have given a month’s salary to have 
been in my shoes, as they saw us start off together on a sunny 
afternoon for a long ramble in the country. Ah, well, they need 
not have envied me. 

“These few weeks at Hylton were the happiest weeks of my 
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life. Now I know I was living in a fool’s paradise, but, 
looking back over these long dreary years, what a heaven it 
was. 

“The summer was lovely that year; the spring had been a late 
one, and, though it was now the middle of June, the trees had 
only just come to their fullest beauty, the delicate green of the 
leaves looking so fresh against the dark trunks. The fields were 
carpeted with flowers, and we would return of an afternoon laden 
with branches of hawthorn, appleblossom, or dog-roses, with 
which Kitty would decorate the modest little sitting-room she 
shared with Miss Gwynne. 

“But as the weeks went by I noticed a change in her. She 
was as sweet as ever, but seemed to grow gradually more serious 
during those long summer days. I thought, God help me, that 
she guessed my secret, and loved her all the more for it. At 
last I could not keep it to myself any longer, and I made up my 
mind to tell her one Sunday about the end of the month. We 
had walked to afternoon church in a little village about two 
miles from Hylton, and when the service was over we strolled 
down to the bank of the little river. I think I can see the place 
now, Charley, the little wooden bridge where we rested, and 
watched the river flowing gently on, and the forget-me-nots, 
which were growing thickly by the water’s edge. The sun was 
shining on the meadows by the stream, and it seemed to meas if 
I had never seen a prettier place. For some time neither of us 
spoke. I was thinking how I could tell her—don’t laugh, Charley 
—you know it was the first time in my life. Well, while I was 
thinking, Kitty turned to me, and said softly, very softly—I had 
to bend to catch what she said— 

“< ¢ Jack, I’ve got something to tell you.’ 

“<< Well, Kitty,’ said I, ‘out with it, and when you've done J 
have something to tell you.’ 

““«Can’t you guess, Jack?’ she said, tremulously. She turned 
away her face, and gazed down the stream at the little grey 
church where we had sat together an hour ago. ‘Oh, Jack, he 
loves me, and he wants me to marry him. You are the very first 
person I have told, my dear old friend.’ 

“T could not speak to her for the moment. I, in my turn, 
looked across at the old church, where five minutes ago I had 
pictured to myself my wedding with Kitty. The sun had gone 
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behind a cloud, I think; anyhow the place did not look the 
same, and a cold wind got up which made me shiver. 

“«This is very sudden, is it not, Kitty?’ I said. It was a 
foolish sort of thing to say, but at the time I could think of . 
nothing else. 

““«He says he has loved me from the first day I came to 
Hylton. You will think me silly, but I seem to have loved him 
all my life, and now if I were to lose him I think I should die, 
Jack.’ 

“She told me, bit by bit, her short love-story; how she had 
hoped and feared, not daring to believe that he really loved her, 
as Clavering was such a good-looking fellow, and so much run 
after by all the girls, and also more than a bit of a flirt; how 
last night he had asked her to be his wife, as he walked home 
from the theatre with her in the moonlight. ‘Then,’ she said, 
‘I felt as if I had never lived before.’ 

“They were to be married three weeks before we left Hylton, 
as Clavering’s time with us would then be up, and he would be 
able to take a little holiday before beginning work again. Then, 
she said, would I give her away? She had no near relations 
she cared to ask, and I had always been her best friend ever 
since she came to Hylton. 

“Yes, I gave her away, Charley, in the little old church by 
the river, where she had told me of her love three weeks before, 
and, as I stood before the altar rails, I prayed, as I had never 
prayed till then, that Clavering would be a good+husband to 
her, and would make her happier than I could have done. 

“In the afternoon they went away first to York; from there 
they were going on to Scotland, where they meant to spend the 
month of August, just wandering from place to place as the 
fancy took them. When it was all over, and we had watched 
the train move out of the station, then I began to feel. I felt as 
if I had lost a part of myself, lad. People say when you lose a 
leg or an arm that the pain at the time is nothing to the agony 
that comes afterwards. I can believe it. 

“That night was our last in Hylton. They told me afterwards 
that I had never played better. It may be, but all that evening 
I saw nothing but Kitty’s face, her blue eyes full of love for 
another, as she stood on the wooden bridge, picking to pieces 
the forget-me-nots I had given her, while she told me of her 
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happiness. When the performance was over I went out into the 
summer night, and wandered on, not knowing or caring where 
I was going. I left the town behind me, and before long I 
found myself by the river side, at the very place where I had 
been so happy and so miserable. It did seem hard, Charley. 
All my life I had never seen a woman I could love, and when 
at last I found one it was only to lose her again. The little 
cottage I used to dream of, with the bit of garden for me to 
work in, and the sweet wife looking on, were not for me. I 
had to take up my life again, and try to forget Kitty’s blue 
eyes and loving ways. But it was a difficult job to keep her 
out of my thoughts. She had grown to be so much to me 
during these few short months. 

“No one guessed my secret, Charley. I kept that well; and 
as time went on the bitter pain in my heart became a dull 
aching, which never leaves me. They did not come back to 
us. In a month or two Clavering got an engagement at one 
of the London theatres, and from time to time we heard that 
he was doing well. But I did not happen to see him or Kitty 
for some time. One January day—we were at Graythorpe at 
the time—a sort of longing came over me to see her, and to 
know that she was happy. I felt I must go and see for myself. 
For some reason or other there was only an afternoon per- 
formance that Saturday, and when it was over I took the 
London train, and got to St. Pancras at half-past nine. I did 
not know their address, as in her last letter Kitty had told me 
‘ they were leaving the lodgings in Kensington where he had 
taken her after their marriage; but I hunted up a pal of 
Clavering’s who lived near the Marylebone Road, and by good 
luck found him at home, and got their address. It was a little 
place on the other side of the river, respectable enough, but 
when I remembered how my darling had loved the country and 
the flowers, I groaned to think of her shut up in one of these 
dismal houses. I found the place easily, and went upstairs, 
my heart beating strangely, knocked at the door I had been 
directed to, and Kitty’s voice said, ‘Come in.’ 

“I went in, and there she was, but not my girl with the 
bright face and laughing eyes. ‘All the pretty colour had gone 
out of her cheeks, and her dark curls were tucked away under 
a little cap. She was a pale worn woman now, with sad, tired- 
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looking eyes, telling of many a solitary watch, and a pitiful 
expression about her mouth, which showed me that she had 
her share of the troubles of this life. 

“She was delighted to see me, and for the next hour I could 
almost fancy I had got my old Kitty back again, as I listened 
to her eager questions about all her old friends. While we 
talked I was able to look round the room. What a nest for my 
dainty bird—not a flower, not a picture; only the barest 
necessaries of life were there, and those of the very commonest 
description. I think she guessed what I was thinking about, 
for she explained nervously that her husband found this neigh- 
bourhood convenient, being so near the theatre. ‘And you?’ 
I said, ‘ do you like it?’ 

“<QOh, it does very well for me,’ she said. ‘You know I am 
happy anywhere with Regy.’ Poor soul; she did not look 
happy. “When I rose to go, she said hesitatingly, ‘I would 
ask you to wait and see Regy, but he is so uncertain, he may 
not: be in for some time yet. But you will come again to- 
morrow and see him, as you do not go back to Graythorpe till 
Monday?’ I promised I would, and said good-bye to her, but I 
did not go back to see Clavering the next day. I could not 
bear the thought of meeting him, so I took the afternoon train 
back to Graythorpe, and wrote to Kitty that I was obliged 
to go. 

“T never saw her again. Two months after I read in a 
London paper a notice of the death of the wife of Reginald 
‘Clavering, and do you know, lad, it seems a hard thing to say, 
but I was glad. I like better to think of my child as an angel 
‘in heaven than to know she was dragging on her life, neglected 
‘by Clavering, in those dreary London lodgings. I only pray 
she died before she had time to find out that her idol was 
made of clay. Poor Kitty, she had a short life, but it was 
better so. 

“What became of Clavering? Oh, he married the year after 
a widow with money, and left the stage. I have not seen him 
since his marriage, and should be sorry to come across him. 

“The other day I went down to Hylton—I go every spring 
to the place where I once was happy—and brought back some 
forget-me-nots from the river-side. They remind me of her; 
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her eyes were just that shade of blue, and if she can see me 
now she will like to know that somebody remembers her. 

““There’s the call-boy, I must be off. Good-bye, old fellow, 
I hope I haven't bored you. I never thought to have told 
this to anybody, but somehow I like you, Charley. God 
bless you, boy, good-night.” 


8 ee 


Of ‘ Programs.” 


y EFORE me at this moment lies an admirable specimen 
of ornamental printing. It is a theatrical program, 
concerning which, in its useful rather than its 
beautiful aspect, I purpose saying a few words. And 
first let me take by the horns that inevitable Bull, 
whose ferocious charge I await with calm self-posses- 

sion. ‘ Program,” I hear him roar, “spelt, sir, as you spell 

it is an Americanism.” Be itso! The rehabilitation of English 
grammar, and especially of that division which occupies the 
spelling-book,,is proceeding in America steadily, surely, and 
by no means slowly. I may or may not propitiate my bovine 
friend by observing that the return from the Frenchified form 

“programme ” to the legitimate word “ program,” which had 

long lived in classical English literature, accords with the mode 

of spelling advocated and exemplified by the distinguished 
orthographic mutineer, as Thomas De Quincey calls him, 

Walter Savage Landor. And truly, if conservation be mutiny, 

then did the brave old ‘Pagan well deserve to be styled a 

mutineer. But let that pass. It is about the thing, not the 

word, that I would speak; and whether a playbill be called 

a program or a programme, it ought in either case to be 

legible; and I declare I can no more read these artistic bits 

of pasteboard or paper than I can tell the time by a turret- 
clock to which I have to look up from an angle of seventy-' 
five degrees, the dial moreover being covered with Gothic 
tracery, or than Sir Henry Hawkins can digest the hiero- 
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glyphics in which are written those indictments that are served 
up to him without having been previously boiled. We must 
have what Goethe is said to have called for, when 2” extremis, 
more light, ere we shall be able-to make out the names of 
dramatis persone, or of the ladies and gentlemen by whom 
these are represented. 

Being out of the way of books, or books being out of the 
way of me, I can only trust to memory for correctness in 
ascribing to Sir Charles Sedley the phrase, “insinuating the 
plot into the boxes.” An office frequently assumed by the 
hand that writes the program is this same artful insinuation, 
consequently there is something over and above the mere cast 
of characters to be got at, and so long as the present system 
of subdued lighting obtains, in theatres, as at dinner-tables, 
it will be equally difficult to decipher a program and a menu. 
Thackeray—and here again I lean on the bruised reed of 
recollection—somewhere speaks of the age of our ancestors 
in early Georgian times as being a dark age. He was histori- 
cally right of course. There was no gas, no electric lighting, 
and the candles of the period were but indifferent at the best. 
If the luxury of wax was denied in frugal or impecunious. 
households, then people, if they would not sit in the dark, 
burned the tallow of Russian commerce, and snuffed the 
cotton of old Virginny, for of such materials were composed 
the mould, equally with the still less lustrous dip. It seems 
but yesterday, so to speak, that such refinements as spermaceti 
and its numberless imitations, paraffin and the like, drove away 
tallow. Even down to the comparatively recent generation 
in which your grandmother, my venerable friend, was a green 
girl, and was taken in the family chariot or a hackney-coach 
to her first play, being perhaps detained and terrified by foot- 
pads in Drury Lane before she got to the theatre, a certain 
indispensable functionary, the candle-snuffer, came round 
several times in the course of the evening to sheer off the 
clubheads of unconsumed carbon that dulled the light that 
lightened the darkness that enwrapped the dingy splendour 
of the front of the house, while the stage on which his 
Majesty's servants enacted Cato, Jaffier, Pierre, Tamerlane, 
Almeria, and other heroic personages was illumined by oil 
lamps. The wheel of fashion goes round, and the colour and 
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brightness that scientific invention gives us are held by esthetic 
taste in aversion or contempt, as being all too bright for any 
purpose subservient to art. May there no longer be a golden 
mean? The train oil and the tallow, with the clumsy cotton 
wicks that assisted them, are happily despatched; as are the 
great, clumsy playbills, printed with abominable greasy ink 
that left its filthy mark on your finger§; but surely there may 
be something between a glare and a gloom—between a bill of 
the play, such as used to be thrust in the face of the public 
entering a theatre, and a gracefully designed, elegantly printed 
program, which nobody can read by the uncertain light that 
glimmers on the stalls. GODFREY TURNER. 


—~TB—— 


Wilding. (Captain Swift.) 


WILD dare-devil, reckless to the core, 
Who mocked at creeds both human and divine, 
And made a dual god of Chance and Will: 
A lonely hardened man on whom would shine 
No ray of hope, for all the future bore 
The lowering front of unacknowledged ill. 


A nature softening ’neath a woman’s sway, 

And soiled hands striving to be pure again ; 

Her influence piercing to the thread of gold 

Which gleamed through broken hopes and sorrows vain ; 
And then, a risen ghost which turned the way 

Of dawning happiness to grief untold. 


A desperate man with hunted haggard eyes ; 

A stained life whitening to a nobler close; 

And last—eternal silence. All the fears, 

The brief sweet passion, and the sad heart-throes, 
At peace for ever, as the dead man lies 

A. poor dumb suppliant for his mother’s tears. 


M. E. W. 
Haymarket Theatre, September 1, 1888. 
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Milo de Meyer. 


T being Monsieur Milo de Meyer’s intention to pay his 
first visit to London during the course of October, 
some details on this*most clever of magnétiseurs may 
therefore prove interesting to the readers of THE 
THEATRE. M. de Meyer has achieved celebrity in 
France, Belgium, and Holland, his great success 

either in public or private séances being enhanced by the fact 
that there is nothing of the charlatan about him. Whether you 
believe or not in the mesmerist, he believes in himself, and 
explains his wondrous experiments on purely scientific 
principles. I write from Boulogne-sur-Mer, where not only did 
I witness the two performances given by M. de Meyer at the 
Théatre Municipal, but had an opportunity of interviewing him 
at length, his conversation proving most interesting. Gentle- 
manly, simple and straightforward in manner, M. de Meyer is 
especially anxious.to divest mesmerism from any touch of the 
supernatural, and disclaims any power to produce second sight, 
or the transmission of unspoken thought. I found him ready 
to meet any doubt or question with a clear and simple expla- 
nation. M. de Meyer, who is only seven-and-twenty, is a 
Belgian, and began his career as an actor, but it so happened 
that his professor in histrionic art was likewise a magnétiseur. 
The young Milo de Meyer felt the deepest interest in his 
master’s magnetic experiments, and thought he would try his. 
own power on one of the subjects. To his surprise he succeeded 
at once, and from that moment followed up the science of 
magnetism and hypnotism. Studying all the best authorities 
and improving upon them, all the experiments presented by 
him have either been discovered, suggested, or approved by 
well-known medical men, and in every case theory has been 
brought to practical perfection. Besides this, M. de Meyer has 
innovated an entirely new process with astonishing results. 
For three years he only exercised his’ power as a magnétiseur 
privately among his friends and acquaintances, but about two. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. XII. 2 
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years ago he made his professional début in that capacity at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, at the same time renouncing dramatic art. 
His success was immense, and has remained so ever since, 
wherever he has appeared, and it should prove the same in 
London. Contrary to most mesmerists, M. de Meyer has no 
special subject whom he takes about with him, but mesmerises 
anyone who volunteers to test his power. He considers the 
average number of people susceptible of being magnetised at a 
first trial to be from fifteen to twenty per cent. Fascination is 
the word which best describes M. de Meyer’s method of pro- 
ducing mesmeric sleep or hypnotism. His eyes, which are 
large, but usually have a most good-tempered expression, 
almost seem to start out of his head when he fixes them on his 
subject, and assume an imperative look which it seems impos- 
sible to resist. It is a strange effect when, after mesmerising 
separate individuals, by a rapid stare at each of those on the 
stage, he makes them all rush at him, like moths around a 
flame. By a look, he either attracts or repulses. His swdyects 
laugh, cry, sing; forget their own name and fancy they are 
someone else; drink water and think it wine, &c., &c. They 
enact any scene which is suggested to them by word, not thought, 
believing in the reality of it all, until they are awakened, and 
then are unaware of what has taken place; in other words, a 
dream in action is produced at the mesmerist’s will. Of course, 
the cataleptic state is likewise produced, the swbyect being placed 
in awkward positions, but the (apparently) painless experiment 
of piercing the arm with along pin is discarded because the 
sight once caused a lady in the audience to faint, and M. de 
Meyer does not wish to make a painful impression. Mesmeric 
sleep, produced at a distance, is one of the most startling items 
of the séance. Several of the young men are ordered to 
disperse themselves among the other spectators, who. are 
requested to keep them awake by every possible means, and 
from the stage he orders them to sleep, and only awake after a 
gong has been struck so many times. Some people might 
object that the sleep was pretended, but I can vouch for the 
gontrary, in one case at any rate. One of the swdyecés, a sailor 
lad of about seventeen or eighteen, came and sat in the midst 
of our party. In answer to our questions, he said he had never 
been mesmerised before, and suddenly fell asleep; his limbs 
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became limp, perspiration came out on his forehead; shaking, 
tickling, pricking with a pin, strong salts, and even a paper 
spill tickling the inside of his nose—nothing could move him; 
on lifting his eyelids we found his eye-balls were turned, only 
Showing the white. This was no acting, the boy was asleep, and 
nothing could wake him but the gong. Another extraordinary 
Speciality of M. de Meyer is what he calls prolonged suggestion. 
On the evening of the first. performance, while they were in a 
mesmeric state, he ordered several men to do certain things in 
a certain street and at acertain hour on the following day. 
We saw the fulfilment of this, an experiment often repeated in 
Boulogne by M. de Meyer, as many, including doctors, can 
testify. Having, as I said before, studied magnetism specially 
on medical and scientific grounds, M. de Meyer also gave some 
most interesting experiments of the effects produced by oxidric 
dight, and by the inhalations of certain substances. His new 
‘process of mesmerism is extremely curious. By applying the 
open hand to the back of the subject, he produces what he 
terms “‘ Sommetl somnambultste a l'état de veille ;” that is, being 
awake, they are unable to do or prevent themselves from doing 
certain things. There were in the audierice two young men 
- who had been mesmerised by M. de Meyer two years ago: they 
felt rather shy of going on the stage, so he came forward and, 
by merely fixing his eyes on theirs, drew them from their seats, 
‘in spite of themselves. One man, who at the-first performance 
had been one of the most docile sudyects, despite his having 
made a bet of ten francs with his friend that the mesmerist 
would have no power over him, at the second performance had 
‘selected his seat in a dark corner, but, being discovered, 
resolutely turned his head away, and got a friend to hold him 
tight ; a mere waste of trouble, the mesmerist said, “ Before I 
have counted up to ten you will have looked at me.” He 
answered “No,” but it proved “Yes.” Probably M. de Meyer 
~will, after December, fix himself definitely in Brussels, where 
he thinks of entering into partnership with a doctor, with a 
‘view of curing nervous affections by magnetism. The lady 
readers will perhaps be interested to hear that on being asked 
if he had ever mesmerised Madame de Meyer, M. Milo de 
Meyer answered, “Never, for I wish my wife to retain her 
entire free will.” MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 
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London Actors and London 
Theatres. 


‘ By A RUSSIAN CRITIC. 


** O wad some power the giitie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 










fm 
PS HERE is no doubt that this gift would be highly 
desirable on some occasions, but on others it would 
be attended with so much mortification that many 

Englishmen would gladly be without it. Whilst 

they are criticising foreign nations, they must 

remember that they also indulge in the same 
entertainment, and fill their journals with amusing accounts 
of their habits and peculiarities. Few of my friends in London 
are aware that for the last six months there has been a chiel 
among them taking notes in the shape of an Argus-eyed 
correspondent of one of the leading journals in Russia. 
This critic, who is a kind of Russian Max O’Rell, and with 
much of that amusing Frenchman’s wit and humour, is never- 
theless a very unmerciful and unsparing critic, capable ot 
expressing his opinion on what he sees in a style certainly 
more vigorous than kindly. As he never expected that any 
one would translate his remarks, he has written many things 
in his native language which he would have probably left out 
had he been aware that this fate would befall him. For this 
very reason, and on account of his strict and unfeeling impar- 
tiality, I have taken the trouble of translating his remarks on 
the London actors and theatres. 

This gentleman commences by stating that “London can 
boast of a greater number of actors and gifted artists than 
Paris can, while there is a remarkable dearth of good actors. 
Perhaps they exist, but the better class do not play.” The 
writer, who evidently followed up his profession with much gusto, 
and appears to have obtained some wonderful pfivate informa- 
tion on his subjects, then proceeds to speak of individual actors 
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on the English stage in a very unconstrained and gossiping 
manner. The first artist that engages his attention is Miss For- 
tescue, who made a rapid rise in her profession after a certain 
lord had fallen in love with her pretty eyes, and had been fined 
ten thousand pounds for breach of promise. He then proceeds 
to speak of Harry Nichols, whom he describes as a splendid 
serio-comic actor and a good singer of comic songs and 
couplets. In “The Run of Luck” he acted the part of a lackey 
with great talent. The “ Pompadour,’ Wills’s last play, next 
engaged this gentleman’s attention. He praised the manner 
in which this fine play had been put on the stage, and the 
talent of the manager, Beerbohm Tree, and Miss Rose Leclercq, 
whom he describes as “a splendid dramatic actress.” In 
another theatre, the Adelphi, the writer remarks, “there is 
now being given a very pleasing comedy.” In this troupe 
there is to be found ‘he best classtc actor in London, William 
Terriss. Here follows a sweeping assertion which, I trust, is 
not true for the sake of the London fair sex, viz., that “‘The 
London ladies are literally mad after him” (Russian, “ go out 
of their senses on his account”). He plays the scoundrel’s role 
of Cartwright in this play excellently. The Princess’s Theatre 
he describes as large and beautiful, but the troupe is not very 
good. 

This Muscovite Philistine then continues in the following 
strain: “Lovers of high-class play should, however, pay a 
visit to the Lyceum, where Goethe’s ‘Faust’ was rendered 
by two English celebrities, Irving and Ellen Terry. The 
English place Irving deservedly high. He is doubtless, in 
many respects, worthy of remark, dat dike all the English actors 
he has no school whatever, without which tragedy, drama, or even 
high comedy, are tmpossible.” This unsparing critic then has 
a shot at Ellen Terry, but says she has “zmmense dramatic 
talent.” She has; as we say in Russian, much inner 
feeling. In “Ophelia,” for instance, “she weeps, during the 
whole act, big tears sufficient to fill a tea-cup. This has 
immense effect on the nerves of the greater part of the 
audience. It is a well-known fact that the English have coppe 
wires instead of nerves, and it is necessary to strike them with 
a beam on the nose before they can feel anything!” In the 
Olympic Theatre the drama of “Christina”’ has been given, which 
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is supposed to be taken from the lives of the Russian Nihilists ; 
but the contents are an absurd impossibility. In this play an 
actor called Lachard (Willard) does not play half badly, espe- 
cially the part of the melodramatic villain. A/so Yorke Stevens, 
with whom, as ts: the.case with Terriss, all the ladies are tn love, and 
tdolise by sending him love-letters. As far as Terriss 1s concerned, 
he has a great number of admtrers from among the midst of about 
two million women tn London. At the Opera Comique a play 
called “ Arana” was given, which, according to English ideas, 
is immoral. . The principal 7é/e in this drama was performed by 
Mr. Bernhard-Bere, whose style of acting strongly resembled 
that of Sarah Bernhardt. Farces seem to take well in the 
London theatres. Lately the whole troupe of the Gaiety (which 
had a great success in the cleverly-written play of “Franken- 
stein”) sailed for Australia. 

The ornament of the Gaiety Theatre, however, is Nellie 
Farren, an actress of fifty years of age, who can take the part 
on the stage of a young girl of eighteen. There is also in the 
same theatre a splendid comedian, called Fred Leslie. He is 
not only a conjurer, but also a ventriloquist. A diverting farce, 
the “ Arabian Nights,” has been played at the Comedy. The 
best artists here are W. Penley and Miss Wenn (Lottie Venne). 
A similar farce, called “Sweet Lavender,” is being played at 
Terry’s Theatre. The most s¢rzking actor here is Edward Terry, the 
brother of Ellen Terry, who resembles her in having a nose somewhat 
turned up. . The best serio-comic actor in London is Toole, who 
bears a “ great reputation,” especially in his aptitude for repre- 
senting different types, especially policemen, butlers, &c. A 
very good comedy, called “The Wife’s Secret,’ has been at 
St. James’s Theatre. The head of the troupe, Kendal, is a good 
artist; but his wife plays much better, especially in serious. 
parts. English comedy, to a great extent, has a tendency to 
turn into melodrama. Orphans and illegitimate children often 
figure in them. The clergymen are generally (blagoroduce) 
well born, respectable, but the rogues and Don Juans are mostly 
taken from the military classes. One of these characteristic 
English comedies has been given at the Globe Theatre, under 
the name of the “ Golden Ladder.” The most eminent actors in 
this theatre are Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake, who both 
played with such immense success in the United States. In the 
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Theatre Vaudeville, in the comedy of “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” 
“the beautiful Katie Rorke deserves very much to be praised.” 
Charles Wyndham and Miss Moore, known in their famous véles 
of this past winter in St. Petersburg, are both talented, and play 
with success in the comedy of “ David Garrick.” ‘Miss Moore 
is still very young, but her playing is too sentimental.” 

There are besides other kinds of theatres in London, which are 
an immense success, and gzve the shareholders fabulous dividends. 
These are the Alhambra, Empire, and Pavilion, something 
between a theatre and a Café Chantant, in the style of the 
Parisian theatres, Eden, Folie Bergere, &c. 

, “ These are especially the theatres of the democratic public, 
who, lounging in splendid velvet-covered chairs amidst unusually 
grand decorations, fill the halls with the smoke of strong cigars, 
and drink during the entertainment a mixture of seltzer and 
brandy or whisky. With the growth of the lower classes and 
the increased passion for representations, one can assume that 
the theatres will become more and more coarse, and that it will 
be necessary to have recourse to the circus, with its animal 
diversions, as was the case in ancient Rome. The represen- 
tations of the above-mentioned theatres are exceedingly diver- 
sified and ingenious; the programmes are changed as often as 
possible. Conjurers, clowns, and acrobats, the best in Europe, 
play a great part.” 

The English ballet he praises in unmeasured terms; the 
decoration he thinks magnificent, and the orchestra is not “half 
bad.” He then concludes as follows :— 

“At the Alhambra the English gentlemen make their appear- 
ance after dinner in evening dress and whita ties (flerterovat)). 
The performance regularly finishes about twelve o'clock with 
the national hymn, leaving the public tolerably indifferent. 
Even the passionate eyes of Miss Rossi, which would set the 
audience of other nations in a flame, only cause the English to 
faintly applaud, as they are, by their fogs and brandy and water, 
only able to smoke a little, but not to catch fire.” 

Thus terminates this amusing and rather wild criticism, 
which I have translated thinking it would amuse Englishmen 
to know how they appear in the eyes of a Muscovite observer. 


RUSS. 
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A Strange Land. 


HE other day I was sitting in my library alone. 
Without, the wind moaned. exceedingly, and the rain 
beat restlessly against the panes. But I was not 
afraid, for I had caused storm-windows to be put in 
last winter. I felt convinced that everything was in 
trim for a peculiar and startling occurrence; I knew 

that the hour, the place, and the temper of the elements should 

combine to induce in me an cerze sensation. The evenness of 
my pulse irritated me to a mild degree, though my conscience 
told me that I had dined wisely and not too well, had looked 
over a satisfactory banker’s book, had committed no crime 
worth mentioning, and, though I was a recluse of a certain age, 

I wore fairly, and envied no man of my years. 

‘ Notwithstanding, I felt I was an anomaly, and desired 
anxiously to live up to the hour, the place, and the tempest. 
Left, therefore, my easy chair and my wood-fire—coal is dirty, 
and expensive, and treacherous; besides, I prefer wood—and 
approached my book-shelves. At the rows of novels I glanced 
askance, paused but a thoughtful moment before the poets, 
passed with a flickering smile the travellers’ tales, and arrested 
myself resolutely in front of “Magic” and “The Occult Arts.” I 
had commanded success, and a sense of triumph strove with 
the desired sense of awe, as I regarded the dingy calf bindings 
covered with printed charms and unearthly symbols. 

The question was one of choice simply, and I instinctively 
drew out the largest, dingiest, and most be-scrawled volume. 
As I did so a little booklet fell to the ground, and I stooped to 
pick it up and replace it. But I did not replace it. To be sure 
there was nothing striking in its appearance. It was, as I said 
before, small; it was seemingly new, though the cover was already 
half off, and some pages were loose. Essentially small and 
modern, it was guiltless of charm, and possessed no hideous 
symbol but the sign of the publisher, which was, however, suffi- 
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cient. But what attracted me was the title. It ran thus, “A 
Strange Land.” -‘After attentively contemplating this I re- 
placed the large volume, and carried my little prize to my chair 
by the fireside. a 

I never regretted this. Scarcely had I begun to read than I 
was fascinated ; after a few pages I could not have borne inter- 
ruption. When I finally laid it down I more than matched the 
time, the hour, and the tempest. 

It was a tale of a strange land! The light tone that appeared 
to pervade the book I would not reproduce if I could, for I hold 
it unseemly to jest with mysteries. But I am no longer young. 
and know little of the world outside my ancestral domain, 
Nevertheless I desire to benefit it, and, as I cannot part with my 
treasure, I wish to tell something of its wonders to those who 
are willing to learn. 

The traveller who wrote this account of his adventures says 
that the first thing which attracted his attention was the ex- 
ceeding unsteadiness of this land. He has frequently seen a 
whole street rocking to and fro as if agitated by a strong wind! 
Still more marvellous is the fact that the inhabitants do not 
share in this extraordinary phenomenon, but, possibly from 
long experience, appear quite insensible to it! I confess, so 
graphic were the author’s pictures, that I almost felt as if I were 
crossing the Atlantic in a storm, and had not grown accustomed 
to it! It would appear that the unsteadiness of the land affects 
the moon, which bears little resemblance to ours, save that it is 
more or less round ; and that it is often subject to a tremulous 
sort of motion, which must seriously affect the air currents, and 
possibly interfere with life on other planets. This is not at all 
certain, however, since it in no way affects life on this strange 
land, and the moonlight casts its glamour precisely as if the 
moon itself were in a normal condition—supposing, of course, 
that it is not the normal condition of a moon to shake like a leaf 
in the breeze. 

But it would be difficult to pronounce arbitrarily on the case, 
for in this land the rain ever wets anything, and is never visible 
to the stranger. The inhabitants have some consciousness of 
it, for they put up umbrellas when they -hear it, though they 
never get wet. My traveller has even observed a youth take off 
his coat and wrap it round a fair young lady, but he shrewdly 
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suspected that this was only as an excuse for encircling her 
waist with his arm. And shocking as it may seem to some—I 
do not wholly condemn it myself—there appear to be grounds 
for this surmise. Vegetation, owing to the dryness of this rain, 
is not all that could be desired, and a certain stiffness or rigidity 
of the foliage, as well as a peculiar colouring, may be set down 
to this cause. Snow certainly falls in great abundance, but it 
also is quite without moisture. 

The unsteadiness of the earth is matched by the extraordinary 
swiftness of certain atmospheric changes. Sunset, in this land, 
must be something quite out of the common. My informant 
distinctly says that he has observed sunset taking place in a 
series of abrupt jerks, with pauses of unequal length between 
each. He has been delighting in a roseate glow, when he has 
suddenly found himself as yellow as a guinea, and before he has 
grown used to his friends’ complexion he.has found it change 
to a startling green! I cannot but think that the electric light 
would be a door to this land! 

There are also many peculiarities connected with the houses 
belonging to the inhabitants of the country. They frequently 
contain rooms of noble proportions, but even quite small 
chambers are provided with a most unusual number of doors. 
My author remarks that he has often been rendered perfectly 
giddy by observing a room filling with people who seem as if 
they must have entered through the wall! Only the owners of 
these rooms can be expected to remember where all the doors 
are, and whither they lead, and he, for one, was not surprised to 
find visitors constantly making mistakes, and I am bound to add 
that some of those he mentions were very awkward ones indeed! 
These errors, he says, constantly produce the most dzsastrous 
results, and are a frequent cause of painful misunderstanding ! 

Another peculiarity is the manner in which bedrooms are 
continually to be found opening off drawing-rooms. Architecture, 
indeed, appears to be quite in its infancy in this land of wonders. 
I felt desirous of sending my own architect to see what he could 
do ; but my eye chanced to fall on a letter from a tenant, com- 
plaining that his back and front doors were constantly shutting 
each other up, and that his dining and drawing-room smoke 
returned visits ; so I determined not to be in a hurry, especially 
as I had not yet learned the whereabouts of the land. 
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Servants there seem extraordinarily perfect in one of their 
duties. They appear, my.friendly author says, to be in waiting 
outside, and enter the instant a bell is rung. In fact, if the bell 
will not ring, through any accident, they come all the same. 
This is certainly an improvement on my own electric bells, and 
I should like to know the secret.. The contrivance is probably a 
patented one, but I never object to paying well. Something, 
perhaps, may be due to the multiplication of doors, which may 
facilitate approach. One trifling fault my traveller found, and 
that was that the servants were for ever dusting. The time 
they took to dust, and the perfunctory manner in which they 
performed the task, aroused unnecessary ire. I occasionally 
dust my édztions de luxe myself, and the occupation is conducive 
to thought. In fact, one may have a duster in one’s hand for an 
hour and do very little dusting. At least, that is my experience. 
Constantly also, continues this observant critic, he has noticed 
blinds not pulled down or curtains left undrawn at the very time 
when, had they but known it, it was most esseztzal that these 
duties should have been punctualiy attended to. The things 
that have been seen and heard, owing to this carelessness, froze 
my blood merely to read of—though, on the other hand, by this 
means justice has sometimes been done, and crime brought to 
light. 

A more startling fact is the faculty some of the natives have: 
of rendering themselves invisible to each other. Many times 
my author has noticed a person remain for a long time quite 
unconscious of the presence of another who is apparently in /z// 
view. He passes within a yard, and sees nothing! This is very 
perplexing, and another fruitful cause of dilemmas. They seem 
also quite without that sensitiveness to another’s personality 
that is universal with us. Gentlemen will approach close to 
maidens without arousing any suspicion of their presence! 
With us this is occasionally szmudatcd, I am told, but with them 
it is a reality. 

It is a country where one needs to pick one’s words, for 
nothing is more startling than the manner in which any one: 
who is mentioned will suddenly appear. It brought an ancient 
saying to my mind, I confess. There is one advantage to be 
placed against this drawback; it seems to be quite possible to- 
speak out loud, and yet, if you will that none shall hear you, you. 
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are not heard! Talk of thought-reading and mysterious affini- 
ties has reached me, but nothing so indicative of the occzlt power 
of the will as this. 

-Then, again, these people, as a people, have a remarkably 
small appetite. The daintiest array of china and glass and 
silver will be set before them, and the least little bit of solid 
food, so as not to shock the most delicate sensibilities, and yet 
it will go away almost untouched. One young lady’s whole meal 
consisted of a mouthful of cake and a vigorous stirring of her 
tea!—while a gentleman of herculean proportions has been 
known to dine off a quarter of a potato and a small glass of 
wine! I cannot think what would become of our chefs were 
such abstemious habits to grow general here; and in view of 
the large number of people—possibly virtuous and industrious 
—who would be thrown out of work, I hesitate to entirely com- 
mend them. — ° 

It is a strange thing that, being such light eaters, they should 
be such heavy sleepers. <A fragile-looking girl will sit down, very 
likely in the most uncomfortable of positions, and will be asleep 
before you can count ten, even if you skip from two to nine, and 
little short of an earthquake will wake her. And the marvellous 
rapidity of their writing defies description! My traveller says 
he is accounted a quick penman, but the veriest slip of a girl 
will finish a letter before he has dipped his quill in the ink. 
Moreover, they have a curious habit of repeating what they 
write aloud. The author seems to think this absurd; but, for 
my part, I think it points to an innocent and unsophisticated 
view of life and its possibilities. 

The sight of these strange people would appear to be de- 
fective, for I read that they will constantly complain of the 
dark, and stumble over obstructions, where, to one who is not a 
native, there is a sufficiency of light. Their lamps and candles 
are, perhaps for this reason, so made as to exceed in brilliancy 
anything we can produce. My traveller affirms that he has 
frequently observed that when one lamp is carried in, a room 
will suddenly be magnzficently tlluminated. In the same way the 
lowering of the lamp will reduce the apartment to almost enzzre 
darkness! Absolute darkness is unknown, owing to some 
peculiar hidden method of lighting which prevails everywhere, 
and is automatically brought into action whenever the apparent 
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. means of illumination are unused. These lamps and candles 
would be a valuable addition to our houses, and I see no harm 
in praising them, as it cannot possibly be construed into an 
advertisement. 

I may mention that the people of this land appear to be 
actuated by passions for the most part like unto our own, but 
intensified. A striking example is furnished. The writer was 
on a certain occasion the witness of a duel between two young 
men of good family. The pistols were raised ; the bullet of one 
harmlessly penetrated a tree; the other pistol mzssed fire, not- 
withstanding which mishap the unfortunate youth at whom it 
was aimed dropped dead upon the ground! It is surely needless 
to observe that death was undoubtedly due to the zwensity of 
the malignant feelings of the person firing! One must imme- 
diately perceive the dangers surrounding life in a land where 
one is at the mercy of the evil-minded, and the exceeding 
difficulties which must lie in the way of bringing such offenders 
to justice. We must also be thankful that our own passions 
have no such awful power ! 

I have said enough to prove to.my readers how strange a 
land is described in the pages of my little volume, and I only 
regret that no clue is given to its position. This fact, however, 
should but serve to whet the ardour of the adventurous, to 
whom I wish ad/ success. 

* * * * * 

I should like to add that an old friend of my youth chanced to 
come on an unexpected visit to me just after I had written the 
above. To him I confided my discovery. He asked in a 
very abrupt and malapropos way, I thought, if I would share his 
box at the Alexandra Theatre on Thursday of next week. I 
sincerely hope that the marvels herein related will not as 
obviously unsettle the mind of any one who may do me the 
honour to read of them, for it would be to me a matter of 
undying regret. 


CECIL W. FRANKLYN. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


‘GLADYS; OR, THE GOLDEN KEY.” 
Comedy, in three acts, by ARTHUR Law. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Avenue, August 27, 1888. 
Gerald Lockhart .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Colonel Faulkner .. Mr, Royce CARLETON. 


Frank Meredith .. Mr. J. C. BUCKSTONE. | Mahdra .. .. .. Mr. EDWARDs. 

General Sir Peter Dubois .. .. .. Mr. ERNEST PATERSON. 
Peploe, K.C.S.I... Mr. RICHARD PURDON. Carrie Galloway .. Miss Rosk D&ARING. 
Mr. Fairlie .. .. Mr. W. GROVEs WATSON. Mason... .. .. Miss ANNIE HOWARD. 
Mr. Dredge .. .. Mr. MARK KINGHORNE. Gladys Fairlie -» Miss FLORENCE WEsT. 





Mt. Henry Bracy, with a view to cater satisfactorily to different sectiors 
of the play-going public, opened this pretty little theatre (which by-the-by 
has been tastefully redecorated and the electric light introduced) for the 
autumn season with comedy and burlesque, both of which appeared to 
give pleasure to the crowded audience present on the first night of his 
venture. ‘ Gladys” was originally played at a Strand matinée on Decem- 
ber 1, 1886, when, notwithstanding its ske:chiness, it was received with 
favour. The heroine, daughter of a reputedly wealthy father, has, rather 
unwisely, paid clandestine visits to the studio of Gerald Lockhart, an 
impecunious artist with whom she has fallen in love. Colonel Faulkner, 
an adventurer who wishes to marry her, discovers these meetings and 
brings her father and General Peploe to the studio when he thinks the 
‘lovers are together, but these having received timely warning the girl 
escapes, and the portrait of her is so disfigured as to be unrecognisable, 
-and so the Colonel’s meanness is exposed. But in the face of this Gladys 
marries him, being induced thereto by her father, who, on the eve of 
bankruptcy, imagines that he will get help from his future son-in-law. 
Faulkner takes his. wife to India, where her beauty attracts the young 
fellows whom her husband rooks at cards, aided by a confederate violinist, 
who, by his playing, lets the cheating gamester know the state of his 
‘opponent’s hands. The artist Lockhart has, in the meantime, become 
wealthy, and, travelling about the world, meets his old flame. Her husband 
draws him on to play, but Faulkner’s malpractices are exposed, and he is 
proved to be a bigamist’and shot by the half-crazy brother of his first wife. 
Lockhart magnanimously forgives Gladys for her desertion of him, and she, 


_ after a little hesitation as to the shame which now attaches to her name, 


accepts the renewal of his offer. Gladys is too weak in character to 
thoroughly enlist our sympathies, but the part was so ably filled by Miss 
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‘shortcomings. Mr. Lewis Waller was again manly and impassioned as the 
artist, and Mr. Royce Carleton once more gave a finished picture of a cool 
heartless scoundrel. Mr. Richard Purdon was very amusing as the General 
who has a capital memory for faces, but who can never remember names, 
and Mr. Mark Kinghorne made much of Mr. Dredge, a sneaking Uriah 
Heap-like creature. Miss Rose Dearing, too, was pleasing as Carrie 
Galloway, a bright laughing little lady. On the same night was produced 
the “Eastern Extravaganza,” rewritten by Robert Reece and Edward 
Righton, and entitled 


“DON JUAN JUNIOR.” 


DonJuan .. .. .. Miss EMILY SPILLER. Hatdée .. .. .. .. Miss ADDIE CONYERS. 
Pedrillo.. .. .. .. Mr. E. RIGHTON. Zoe.. .. .. «- «- Miss KATE EVERLEIGH 
Lambro.. .. .. .. Mr. MARK KINGHORNE. Gulbeyaz .. .. .. Miss ADA BEMISTER. 
Alnaschar .. .. .. Mr. RICHARD PURDON, Benzo:ine .. .. .. Miss SALLIE TURNER. 
Baba... .. .. .. Mr. E. W. COLMAN. 


Some eight years ago this burlesque was played at the Royalty, under 
Miss Kate Lawler’s management (November 3, 1880), and ran for a con- 





siderable time. The new version is full of puns and “ word plays,” makes 
Some smart hits at the follies and shortcomings of the day, and is inter- 
Sspersed with ditties fitted to popular airs by Mr. Edward Solomon. | “The 
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Garden of Sleep” and “The Lost Chord” merge into sprightly music-hall 
ditties. “Rule Britannia” followed Grossmith’s ludicrous “See me dance 
the polka,” dances alter- 
nate with banjo playing, 
and one beautiful scene 
follows another, all of the 
pictures being filled by the 
fairest of the fair sex.}ih%4 

Mr. Edward Righton was 
the most comical of tutors, 
and Miss Emily Spiller, 
with only a little more 
voice, would be the most 
fascinating Don Juan. Mr. 
Richard Purdon proved a 
very tyrant of a Sultan, 
and Mr. Edward Colman 
the most agile of palace 
ministers. 

The dresses were rich and 
harmonious in colour, the 
scenery charmingly painted, 
and the stage arrangement 
excellent. The fault to be 
found was that, notwithstanding all its excellence, “Don Juan Junior” 
proved to be a trifle too long. 





“ PEPITA.” i 


Comic Opera in three acts, by CHARLES LEcoca, the libretto adapted from the French of MM. Durv 
and CHIVOT by ‘‘ Mostyn TEDDE.” 


First produced in London at Toole’s Theatre, August 30, 1888. 


Pepita .. .. .. .. Miss WADMAN. Fernando .. .. .. Miss JESSIE DAVIS. 
Inez .. .. .. .. Miss KATE CUTLER. Muriel .. .. .. .. Miss LILLIE LEVENE. 
Cattaring .. .. .. Miss ALMA STANLEY. Hans .. .. .. .. Mr. FRITZ RIMMA. 

In ee e+ we oe .Mr. HORACE LINGARD. JOMM 2. cc ce co Mp. J. Levon. 
Pedrillo.. .. .. .. Mr. Louis KELLEHER. Alphonso .. .. .. Miss EvA BEAUMONT. 
General Pataqués .. Mr. FRANK SEYMOUR. Lopez .. .. .. .«.- Miss WINNIE MARSDEN. 
General Bombardos .. Mr. WALKER MARNOCK. Isabella.. .. .. .. Miss ADA MAY. 

Prince Guzman .. .. Mr. LYTTON GREY. Jose ee ee «+ « Miss TILLY WOLFF. 
Gomez .. .. .. .. Miss BEATRICE GORDON. 


The English version of “La Princesse des Canaries” came to London 
under unusual circumstances. Contrary to the usual custom, it had 
already been represented some seven hundred times in the provinces 
with universal success before we were allowed to see it. Messrs. Auguste 
Van Biene and Horace Lingard thought the opportunity of Toole’s 
Theatre being vacant a good one to enable us to judge of its quality, and 
I think must almost regret,from the favour with which it was received, 
that they had not submitted it to a London verdict sooner. Though 
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perhaps not equal even to the music of “ Giroflé-Girofla,” and far behind 
‘the composer’s best known work, the one under notice is ever bright and 
cheerful, and the orchestration often exceptionally good, and Mons. 
Lecocq has certainly never composed anything finer than the bass solo 
and chorus “In the Night,” which commences the finale of the second 
act. 

For genuine comic effect nothing will surpass the duet “ My excellent 
friend Bombardos,” while the numbers “Shoulder to Shoulder” and 
“I Dare Not” will safely challenge criticism. It is said that Messrs. 
Van Biene and Jakobowski have in some respects altered the original 
score, and introduced some fresh airs, if so they have not injured the 


. 2 
. “ ” 
Mi EXCELLENT FRIEND 


work. One great advantage of the libretto is that though amusing and 
sometimes piquant it is always free from double entendre, or anything 
approaching to coarseness ; the plot, too, is simple, but lends itself readily 
to some amusing complications. 

Inez, the rightful heir to the throne, has been brought up in ignorance 
of her high estate, and has lived as a simple village maiden with her foster- 
sister Pepita. In due time they marry two brothers, village innkeepers, 
Inigo and Pedrillo, who are tormented by their wives absenting themselves 
periodically, and not giving any account of their doings whilst away. 
These absences are due to General Bombardos, who has informed Inez 
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of her being the queen, and is striving to place her in power in 
opposition to Prince Guzman, a young 
usurper, who is favoured by General 
Pataqués. This astute soldier and 
politician discovers the whereabouts of 
Inez, who is compelled to fly, and as 
Pepita will not leave her, to throw their 
pursuers off the track Bombardos enlists 
them in the cadet corps. Pataqués learns 
this, and when he parades the young 
gentlemen, the fugitives have assumed 
the disguise of vivanditres. Circumstances 
render it necessary that the Queen shall 
be proclaimed, but as her adherents are 
scarcely yet strong.enough, to secure her 
safety Pepita appears as the sovereign, 
thus enabling Inez to escape arrest, and 
finally the foster-sister dons the costume as 
a Toreador. The fun is kept up by the 
persistent search of the husbands after 
their truant spouses. 

It will be seen that on Pepita falls 
the burden of the play, and Miss 
Wadman’s talent and brightness in conjunction with her charming 
vocalisation, carry it through with the 
greatest spirit. Miss Kate Cutler, a 
new comer, has a pleasant voice and 
a naive manner. The two generals, 
tepresented by Mr. Frank Seymour 
and Mr. Walker Marnock, are as 
opposite in character as they are in 
appearance ; both humorous, but the 
one bluff and soldierly, the other sly 
and astute. Messrs. Lingard and 
Kelleher fill the 7é/es of the twin inn- 
keepers drolly, but would have greater 
scope if the librettist had made them 
more dissimilar. . Mr. Lytton Grey and 
Miss Alma Stanley render valuable 
assistance. Mr. Fritz Rimma deserves Wi, 
great praise for his stolid humour in wit 
the small part of a German te he 
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and Mademoiselle Hoby for her|ijf 
graceful dance. The chorus and band 
are thoroughly efficient, the dresses 
and stage appointments brilliant, and 
Mr. Van Biene conducts admirably. 
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“CAPTAIN SWIFT.” 
Four act play written by C. HADDON CHAMBER 
Placed in the evening bill at the Haymarket, September 1, 1888. 


Mr. Wilding... .. .. Mr. TREE. Bates .. .. .. .. Mr. RoBT. HARWOOD 
Mr. Seabrook ... .. Mr. KEMBLE. Mrs, Seabrook .. .. Lady MONCKTON. 

H Seabrook .. .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Lady Staunton .. .. Miss ROSE LECLERCQ. 
Mr. Gardiner .. .. Mr. MACKLIN. Mabel Seabrook... .. Miss ANGELA CUDMORE, 
Marshall .. .. .. Mr. BROOKFIELD. Stella Darbisher.. .. Mrs. TREE. 

Michael Ryan .. .. Mr. CHARLES ALLEN. 


In the July number of THE THEATRE appeared a notice’ of “Captain 
Swift,” the first performance of which took place at a matinée on June 20 
at the Haymarket. The sketch then given of the plot will stand for the 
later representation, but since its original production the piece has been 
generally carefully gone over, some of the dialogue written up and 
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improved, and, greatly to its benefit, the last act in a measure recon- 
structed. True that the final catastrophe is the same: the poor hunted 
creature at. length has learnt what happiness may arise from human love, 
has found a mother whem nature prompts too late to sacrifice everything 
for her neglected son, and a girl who, courted, admired, and an heiress, 
has yet given him her heart. But these very sources of happiness have 
brought with them the consciousness of the degradation of his own past 
life, and have awakened those nobler feelings which have slumbered but 
were never quite dead within him. And so to save the mother who has 
so wronged him from the disgrace of the avowal of their connection, and the 
girl he loves from having her namejin any way linked with his, Captain 
Swift, or Wilding, goes by his own act to the “ Never, Never Land” with 
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a hush of silence on his lips, and a last word of warning and affection to 
the miserable woman who brought him into the world. But before he has 
determined thus to end his sad career, Stella Darbisher, with the instincts 
of a true woman, though, having learnt of his past life, she knows they: 
can never be anything to each other, comes to Gardiner’s rooms to interest 
him on Wilding’s behalf, to say how she wishes to do something for him, 
and the manner in which this is expressed and her leave-taking of her 
former lover formed perhaps one of the most touching scenes ever 
witnessed on the stage, so exquisitely was it acted by Mrs. Tree. 
Nothing that this rising actress has hitherto done has ever equalled this. 
in its tender pathos. The parting scene between Wilding and Mrs. 





Seabrook also has been strengthened, though Lady Monckton"did ‘not 
appear to rise to its exigencies as much as might have beenZexpected. 
Excellent as was Mr. Tree’s conception and execution of the character in 
the preceding act from his easy effrontery and grace and tact, in the last the 
blemishes of the initial performance had all been got rid of; there was a 
strength and a fervour that enthralled an audience which fairly hung upon 
his every utterance and action. Of Messrs. Kemble, Macklin, Charles 
Allen, and- Miss Rose Leclercq, who once again filled their original 
characters, I can only say, as I did before, that in my humble estimation 
they were perfect. Mr. Fuller Mellish now played Harry. Seabrook with 
a youthful impetuosity and vigour that is.refreshing in these“days of too- 
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-often namby-pamby “gilded” youths. Miss Angela Cudmore I have seen 
to much greater advantage than as Mabel Seabrook. Had Mr. Brook- 
field’s make-up been as good as his acting no fault could have been found 
with bis personation of Marshall, but he carried such a veritably hang-dog 
look that no person with a grain of belief in physiognomy would have 
trusted such a butler to take charge of his plate. The evening was quite an 
artistic triumph, company and author receiving the most enthusiastic calls. 


“ SHE.” 
New and Romantic Drama, in a prologue and five acts. Dramatised, by permission, from the novel 
of H. Rider Haggard, by EDWARD Rose, and rewritten and adapted for Miss Sophie Eyre by 
WILLIAM SIDNEY and CLO GRAVES. 


Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, September 6, 1888. 
IN THE PROLOGUE. 


Kallikrates .. .. .. Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. Amenartas .. .. .. Miss FANNY ENSON, 
OUMIS 2. cc co co Mt. GLYS WIRE. Ayesha .. .. .. .. Miss SOPHIE EYRE. 
Seta.. - «+ «+ Miss ENID LESLIE. 

IN THE PLAY. 
Leo Vincey .. .. .. Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. Bari 4. ts ce oe MP, Waetram BO, 
Horace Holly .. .. Mr. JULIAN Cross. Ustane .. .. .. . Miss MARY RORKE. 
Job Round .. .. .. Mr. JAMES East, | Masrar .. .. .. .. Miss ELLIoTT?. 
-Mehomed .. .. .. Mr. E. CLEARY. | Buoyaue .. .. .. .. Miss LiLy WILSON. 
Billali .. .. .. .. Mr. H. MAXWELL. | Kayali .. .. .. .. Miss EDITH VYSE. 
Dgogo .. .. .. .. Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. | Utala .. .. .. .. Miss MAUD GRAVES. 
Selim .. .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE ALLBURY. | She.. .. .. .. .. Miss SOPHIE EYRE. 
aAlbrahim.. .. .. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. | 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels read well, but even the triumvirate of authors 
have not been able to make a good play out of his most popular work 
“She.” The prologue, written by Mr. Edward Rose, was excellent, terse, 
and to the purpose ; there was no waste of time or words, and it clearly 
explained the incidents 
that after a lapse of 2,000 
years are revealed to the 
descendant of the mur- 
dered man. But in the 
play itself the dialogue was 
commonplace, redundant, 
and offered the most ludi 
crous contrasts between 
the stilted heroics of the 
‘Queen and the every-day 
and sometimes too em 
phatic language of modern 
every-day life. But this 
being said the story is 
closely followed, and the 
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a 
principal actions brought ATE 
prominently forward. In 
the prologue the love of Ayesha for Kallikrates being repulsed by the 
Greek priest of Isis, she herself stabs him to death, and his wife, Amenartass 
calls down upon her the curse which we see in its fulfilment at the close. 
The 2,000 years pass, and in Holly’s rooms we have the opening of the 
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casket, the reading of the characters on the potsherd, and the starting of 
Leo Vincey (with his guardian and servant) to avenge the wrongs of his 
very remote ancestor. Then comes the dhow, the landing of the adven- 
turers among the Amahagger, the choice of Leo as her husband by Ustane; 
the attack on the white men, and here the appearance of “ She-who-must- 
be-obeyed,” and her ruthless punishment of her subjects for their dis- 
obedience of hercommands. Wesee Leo, desperately wounded and at the 
point of death, restored to life by “She,” who recognises in him her Kalli- 
xrates ; her destruction of Ustane; her unveiling to Holly, and the witch- 
craft she exercises over Leo, so that he follows her to the cavern of the 
Fire of Life; her entering into the Pillar of Flame, and being thrown 
from it a loathsome white-haired hag to die at the feet of the man with 
whom she hoped to live for ever. All that scenery could do to realise the 
stirring scenes was accomplished by Mr. Emden; the dances of the 
Amahagger were fairly 
wild and appropriate, 
and the music was well 
chosen; but the piece 
was too long ; the scene 
in Holly’s rooms super- 
fluous and the comedy 
of Job Round com- 
pletely out of touch with 
the weird mysticism of 
the story as represented 
on the stage. Miss Eyre 
possesses qualifications, 
both physical and men- 

. tal, for the portrayal of 
AVY Sa { the terrible “She,” and 
succeeded well in depict- 
ing the witchery she could exercise over men, and the ruthless determination 
of her character in sweeping from her path any obstacle to the gratification 
of her desires. Her performance was a very fine one, and was thoroughly 
recognised as such. Next to hers was that of Miss Mary Rorke, as the 
unfortunate Ustane, which was exquisitely gentle and tender. Mr. Edmund 
Maurice looked handsome enough as Kallikrates and Leo Vincey to make 
any woman fall in love with him. Mr. Julian Cross, as the dark-bearded, 
plain-featured Holly, was impressive, and a special word of praise should 
be bestowed on Mr. Edmund Gurney for the manner in which he played 
Ugogo. Miss Fanny Enson, Mr. E. Cleary, and Miss Elliott were also 
good in their several parts. 
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“THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN.” 
Drama in four acts, by the late Tom TAYLOR. 
Revived at the Olympic Theatre, Saturday, September 8, 1888. 
Robert Brierly .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. Maltby .. .. .. Mr. H. RIVERS. 


James Dalton .. Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN. Brunton .. .. .. Mr. W. GARTHWAITE. 
Hawkshaw .. .. Mr. J. P. BURNETT. James .._.. .. Mr. i. O. WALLER. 
Melter Moss .. .. Mr. F. MoTLEY Woop. May Edwards .. Miss AGNES HEWITT. 
Green Jones .. .. Mr. COMPTON CouTTs. EmilySt.Evremond Miss HELEN FERRERS, 


Mr. Gibson .. .. Mr. ROBERT COURTNEIDGE. 
Sam Willoughby .. Miss JENNIE LEE. 


Although “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” has frequently been revived, 
yet it appears to be ever fresh and acceptable to a certain section of the 
playgoing public, and so perhaps Miss Agnes Hewitt was not unwise in 
reproducing it at the theatre in which it first saw the light, more parti- 
cularly as Mr. Henry Neville, the original Bob Brierly, could resume the 
character in which he made a reputation a quarter of a century ago. 
He never acted with greater spirit or feeling ; he looks no older, and still 
possesses that cheeriness and energy that ever distinguished the assumption. 
The entire cast has been given, as there was. some speculation on the 
opening night as to whether it might not be a memorable one, and whether 
Mr. Charles Sugden would appear with the injunction obtained by Miss 
Edith Woodworth hanging ix “errorem over him. This legal difficulty evi- 
dently did not dismay him, for he played Jim Dalton, the Tiger, with that 
sang froid that distinguished him, in fact a little more dash would have 
been acceptable. Miss Agnes Hewitt represented, with a charming truth 
to nature, the loving, gentle May Edwards, and improves visibly in every 
character she undertakes. Miss Jennie Lee’s Sam Willoughby, though 
amusing and in the very spirit of thoughtless boyhvod, would have been 
more appreciated had it not been quite so obtrusive. An excellent Mrs. 
Willoughby was found in Mrs. Huntley, who, for the nonce, abjuring the 
wicked harridans that she has of late been cast for, was a very kind- 
hearted and garrulous old lady. Mr. J. P. Burnett was a determined 
astute Hawkshaw, and Mr. Robert Courtneidge a genial Mr. Gibson—his 
play of feature was particularly good where he is struggling with his 
natural, kind-hearted wish to retain Brierly, but is prevented by the 
thought of what will be said of it “on ’Change.” Mr. F. Motley Wood 
was careful not to exaggerate the peculiarities of Melter Moss, and Green 
Jones and Emily St. Evremond were amusingly rendered by Mr. Compton 
Coutts and Miss Helen Ferrers. Altogether the cast was good, and the 
play should suit Miss Hewitt’s purpose till she is prepared with some 
other production. 

On the same night was produced, for the first time, 


Mrs. Willoughby .. Mrs. HUNTLEY. 


“PITY IS AKIN TO LOVE.” 


An unfinished sketch by JEROME K, JEROME. 


Paul Blythe .. .. .. Mr. R. COURTNEIDGE. aggie .. .. .. .. -. Miss F. KINGSLEY. 
rene 


‘Peter Fogg .. .. .. Mr. F. MOTLEY Woop. | Hae 

This young author has done such good work, notably in ‘‘ Wood Barrow 
Farm,” that it is a pity that he should have endangered his reputation by 
the production of such a crude piece of work as the one under notice. 
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The idea is a hackneyed one, and the dialogue is almost totally deficient 
in that poetry of sentiment that distinguishes his former efforts. Maggie 
and Harold, two young people on the threshold of life, are intended by 
their respective fathers to become man and wife. Girl and boy alike 
object to marriage. When they meet, Harold, though very shy, imme- 
diately informs Maggie that he can never ask her to be his wife. She is 
delighted ; they can now be the best of ‘friends. Mutual confidences 
ensue, and they convey to each other that they have severally been jilted, 
and from the sympathy they feel for each other’s woes arises that pity so 
akin to the warmer passion which seems likely soon to possess them both. 
The story, though often told, might have been made a pretty one, but the 
language was so commonplace as to rob the piece of any merit. The two 
old gentlemen were naturally played. Miss F. Kingsley was artless and 


unsophisticated as Maggie, and Mr. H. Bagge duly bashful and hesitating 
as Harold. 


“THE ARMADA.” 
A Romance of 1588, by HENRY HAMILTON and AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
First produced at Drury Lane Theatre, Saturday, September 22, 1888. 





Sybil Tilney. . 


Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 





Lord Burleigh... Mr. W. WINSTANLEY. 
Cicely Manners . Miss EDITH BRUCE. Lord Howard of Effing- 
Queen Elizabeth... Miss ADA NEILSON. ham Mr. E. R. Fitz-DAVIs. 
Fame -.. .. Miss MAUD MILTON. Sir Francis “Walsingham Mr. MERVYN DALLAS. 
Lola Miss KATE JAMES. Sir Walter Raleigh Mr. J. C. BEAUVANE. 
Martha Page Miss THERESA MAYER. Sir Francis Drake.. .. Mr. F. DOBELL. 
Anna... Miss NELLIE HUNTLEY. Sir Richard Grenville .. Mr. W. 8. PARKES. 
Mercedes .. .. .. Miss MARIE BEEVOR. Captain John Hawkins Mr. FRED THOMAS. 
Vyvyan Foster .._ .. Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. Capt. Martin Frobisher Mr. FRANK COLLINGS. 
Don Alvarez da Silva Mr. LuiGI LABLACHE. Earl of Leicester .. .. Mr. A. H. CREE. 
DonGuzmande Valdez Mr. E. W. GARDINER, Martin... -- « Mr. 8. CALHAEM. 
Father Carey .. .. Mr. A, BEAUMONT. Simon Vincent. .. .. Mr. WALTER URIDGE. 
Jenkin Blqunt .. .. Mr. HARRY NICHOLLS. John Page -» « Mr. BASIL WEsT. 
Farmer Tilney .. .. Mr. STEWART DAWSON. William Stone .. .. Mr. BRUTON RoBINs. 
Joe Pollard . Mr. VICTOR STEVENS. Spanish Officer .. .. Mr. ULICK WINTER. 
The Grand Inquisi tor Mr. HENRY W. LORAINE. Spanish Citizen .. .. Mr. H. DENVIL. 


The tercentenary of the destruction of the Spanish Armada no doubt 
suggested to Mr. Harris that it would be a 
favourable theme on which to write, in con- 
junction with Mr. Henry Hamilton (who has 
already done good work in “ Moths” and 
“‘ Harvest”), a play that would afford scope 
for that spectacular display for which Drury 
Lane is so noted. The subject too had the 
advantage of being comparatively fresh, and 
one which took the audience away from the 
usual run of conventional plays, though there 
runs through this latest “romance” the story 
of love and abduction. Vyvyan Foster, the 
captain of a privateer, has won the heart of 
Sybil Tilney, whom Don Alvarez da Silva, a 
Spanish grandee, has wooed in vain. Finding 
that he will not succeed, the Don carries her off, the curtain falling on her 
abduction being discovered by her lover, who determines to sail in pursuit 
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‘and recover her. The second act takes us to Don Alvarez’s palace in 
Cadiz, where the owner threatens to hand Sybil over to the tender mercies 
of the Inquisition unless she will listen to his proposals. Vyvyan gains 
entrance to her chamber, and arranges to liberate her that night, but, 
returning on board his ship, the Vixen, an attempt is made by the Alcalde, 
Don Guzman de Valdez, to seize the vessel. He and his troops are 
overpowered, and he is likely to be hanged at the yardarm, 
when, to save his life, he divulges the secret of the sailing of the 
Armada, and Vyvyan, after a momentary hesitation between the calls 
of love and duty, sails at once for England, carrying with him 
the Alcalde as a hostage for the safety of his sweetheart. Arrived in 
England he obtains an audience of Queen Elizabeth, and tells her of 
the descent of the hostile fleet, and is commissioned by her to enrol 
volunteers, which he does in a 
stirring and beautiful scene at the 
cross of the village of Charing. We —-~ 
are next taken to Plymouth, where oa" 
in a tableau ushered in by a RQa’ Y 
“Chorus,” in the person of Fame, — “Be 
we have an exact reproduction of 
the picture by Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A., of “The Game of Bowls 
on Plymouth Hoe,” subsequently 
the Council of War on board Lord 
Howard of Effingham’s flag ship, 
and then a most realistic “sea fight 
between the Armada and the Eng- 
lish fleet off Calais,” the Spanish 
‘vessels advancing in line, the fire .-. 
ships sailing down among them, “7 .__ 
and the attack by the Vixen =. 4 
<rowded with sailors, led by Sj 
Vyvyan, who board the Spanish ms 
man o’ war. This, the most perfect stage picture perhaps ever witnessed, 
brought down thunders of applause. In Act IV. the scene shifts again 
to Cadiz, where, in the Prison of the Inquisition, Sybil is being tried, and 
is condemned to death by burning. In the Grand Place the Auto-da-fé is 
to take place; there comes the hapless victim, preceded by the priests 
chanting the “ Miserere,” the familiars and executioners, the balconies of the 
surrounding houses being crowded with spectators, and the square filled with 
picturesque groups. Sybil is fastened to the stake, and the flame is just 
about to be applied to the faggots, when Vyvyan rushes in at the head of 
his crew, who beat back the guards after a well-arranged assault and mé/ée, 
and Sybil is saved from a cruel death. The last act takes place in England 
again. Vyvyan, returned, is knighted by his Queen as a reward for all bis 
gallantry, and then comes the pageant of Queen Elizabeth’s progress to 
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Old Saint Paul’s to render public thanksgiving for the victory obtained 
and the deliverance of England from her enemies. 

All this would be incomplete without some comic element, and this is 
furnished by Mr. Harry Nicholls, who, as Jenkin Blount, a runaway 
London ’prentice, turns sailor and follows the fortunes of Vyvyan, and, 
being rather a victim to the tender passion, has some amusing love 
episodes with his legitimate sweetheart Cicely Manners, and a flirting little 
Spanish girl Lola, these two parts being filled in a vivacious and humorous 
manner by Miss Edith Bruce and Miss Kate James. Miss Winifred 
Emery is engaging and tender 
as Sybil Tilney, and Miss Ada 
Neilson, who is every inch a 
sovereign, realises well the 
am f- ~ ymingled dignity, imperiousness, 
. ___fand vanity of “Good Queen 
; __ Bess.” Miss Maud Milton 
4h if — obtained certainly the success 
4 sf’ = of_ the evening by her fine 
delivery of the lines allotted to 
her to speak as Fame. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, though at times 
a little inclined to “drag” his. 
sentences, was a brave and 
manly Vyvyan Foster, and was 
excellent when calling on the 
citizens to volunteer. Mr. 
~ Luigi Lablache looked the 
777 if BB Fpntorste ae character of the saturnine, in- 
ee a me triguing Don Alvarez, and Mr. 
Ro af E. W. Gardiner ably filled the 

role of the plotting Alcalde. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the different scenes; those in 
Spain are from the brush of Kautsky, the “sea fight” is by Ryan, and the 
English landscapes and interiors by Perkins. Queen Elizabeth’s Court at 
Greenwich was a splendidly rich picture, and the progress to St. Paul's 
distinguished by a wealth of pageant and colour, the value of which was 
heightened by the accuracy of the costumes, in obtaining which the manager 
has had the valuable assistance of Mr. Lucas’s archzological research. 
There certainly has never been a grander production than that now running 
at Drury Lane. Mr. Harris has surpassed his hitherto great enterprises. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


We all know the stage story of “‘ David Garrick.” History repeats itself, 
for I have just received an interesting letter from an honest “father of a 
romantic daughter,” who, during holiday time, has fallen head over heels in 
love with a popular actor. Here is the letter just as I have received it :— 


* Dear Sir,—Myself a matter-of-fact man, I am the father of a romantic 
daughter. Shortly after her return to school I found the enclosed lines in 
her handwriting. I copied them, and beg to offer them for insertion in 
your magazine—THE THEATRE—thinking they may be of some slight 
interest to your readers—not from any intrinsic merit, of which indeed I 
know them to be barren, but as an instance of the effect so often produced 
upon a young girl’s mind by the somewhat tinselly attractiveness of the 
stage lover. 

“Who the ‘gentle, lordly William,’ with his ‘frowning beauty’ and ‘ proud, 
disdainful mien,’ may be is beyond the reasoning powers of one so little 
versed in theatrical matters as 

“ Yours faithfully, 


“J, W. M. 


_“T trust my daughter’s effusion, if you read it, will furnish you with suffi- 
cient excuse for my not giving my full name.” 


And now for the verses :— 


ODE TO AN ACTOR. 
By a YOUNG Lapy. 
Rara Avis in Terris. 


Why art thou beautiful and brave and true? 

Why art thou all that all a man should be? 

Why hast thou steep’d my life in pleasure new ? 

And why am I unloved—unknown by thee ? 

I cannot choose but love thee, for thou art 

Fairer than any that I e’er have seen : 

The fond ideal of my maiden heart ! 

A dream of what should be or might have been. 
Like to a star thou shin’st, so beauteous, so serene! 


Ah! when I see thee in thy beauty stand, 

And bid defiance to the deep-laid scheme ; 

Or when with bold-placed foot and raistd hand 

Thou tak’st unsullied virtue for thy theme, 

My heart goes towards thee as a timid bird 

Flutters at eve into its downy nest. 

Such music as thy voice I ne’er have heard ; 

Such power to wake sweet tumult in my breast. 
Speak !s lordly William, speak ! and I am more than blest. 
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I shut my eyes and think of thee, and cheat 
My fancy to the thought that thou art mine. 
I dream I lay my length at thy dear feet, 
And on thy lap my weary head recline; 
And look up to thy face, and hear thy voice 
In broken music fall upon the air: 
And know myself the maiden of thy choice, 
She who to thee above all else is fair, 
Ard feel thy loving touch sweep o’er my brow and hair. 


I cannot paint, alas! my love in song, 

I love beyond the power to say how much ; 

Since first I saw thee I have felt the strong 

Yet gentle thrilling of sweet Cupid's touch. 

And ere I saw thee I had learned to love 

The sweet-voiced curate, with his care-worn brow ; 

But now his honey’d accents fail to move, 

Now none can thrill my beatirg heart but thou. 
Thou, gentle, lordly William, art my only idol now. 


I love the frowning beauty of thy face : 
I love to mark thy proud, disdainful mien : 
I love to see the more than royal grace 
With which thou sweep’st in pride upon the scene. 
But, sweetest William, would’st thou deign accord 
One little favour in thy graciousness ? 
Be but a little more, my heart’s own lord, 
A little more restrained in thy caress 
Of her thou feign’st to love, of her thou deign’st to bless. 


It is not that I grudge her all her bliss, 
The golden harvest ot thy weli-feign’d zeal, 
I would not rob her joy of one short kiss, 
Hunger’d myself, 1 know what she must feel ; 
But think, my beautiful, of those who sit 
And feel their gentle hearts nestling to thee 
Shut in the circle, stalls or lowly pit ; 
’Tis bitter, love, their rival’s joy to see, 

And know the joy she feels their lot can never be. 


And now farewell, my lordly one, fareweil ! 
Farewell from one whom thou hast never known. 
From one whose love for thee no words can tell, 
Who bids thee call her life, her all thy own. 
Farewell! a cruel fortune calls me hence 
To all the chilling tyranny of rule, 
But oft my lovesick thoughts will stray from thence 
And fly the convent-walls of that dark school 

To throb and die round thee on many an even cool. 


August 21st, 1888. M. M. 





Notwithstanding the classical quotation at the head of this affectionate 
ode, the innocent father of this romantic girl fails to detect the object of 
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his child’s adoration. I fancy that some of our readers could enlighten 
him, and in that case he might invite “ Sweet William” to supper in the 
Strand, and urge him to disenchant this modern edition of Ada Ingot with 
a nautical ballad or a story of the forecastle. But, sigh over the story as 
we will, the verses are excellently composed, the writer shows evidence of a 
pretty talent, and in years to come, when she becomes a poetess of renown, 
she will laugh over her- innocent effusiveness, and remember that, happily 
for her, the impetuosity of youth and the irresponsibility of girlhood were 
buried and forgotten in her “ Ode to an Actor.” 


A revised and cheaper edition of Mr. Ashby Sterry’s “‘ Lazy Minstrel” 
poems has been published. It is a delightful book for the hammock in 
summer or for the sofa in winter time, and few who admire a light singer 
with music in his voice and expression in his heart will miss the chance of 
obtaining this volume. Mr. Sterry has been singing in verse and pattering 
in prose for the last twenty years, and the best of him is that he is as 
young now as then. 





A correspondent in Manchester sends me the following account of “ My 
Brother’s Sister,” Miss Minnie Palmer’s new piece, produced there at the 
Prince’s Theatre on September 3 :—“ After a week’s successful revival of 
‘ My Sweetheart,’ Miss Minnie Palmer appeared on Monday in a new so- 
called comedy. Though amusing to a degree, the piece can scarcely be 
dignified with the title of comedy, for there is nothing that can be called a 
plot, unless it be the idea taken from the French, on which ‘ The Lady of 
Lyons’ was founded. A Miss Geraldine Previous, a Boston society belle, 
having been slighted by Mrs. Livingstone, who objects to the young lady’s 
marriage with her son, determines to be revenged on her, and introduces 
to her a low-bred girl, whom she will pass off as a member of an aristocratic 
family. While seeking some one who will answer her purpose, her cousin, 
Waldcofer Grosserby, comes across a shoeblack boy (really Nadine, who, 
at her father’s wish, has always assumed male attire). The youngster says that. 
he is sure his sister will be able to fill the part. The girl is first introduced 
as a sort of “marchioness,” and at once readily undertakes to assume the 
airs and habits of a fine lady, in which character she is so winning as to gain 
the affections of Richard Livingstone. As she is supposed to have a brother, 
a naval cadet, and it is necessary he should appear to verify her position, 
the young lady vanishes for a time, and in her place comes a dashing 
young salt-water dandy, who plays his part so well that Miss Geraldine falls 
desperately in love with him. In the end Nadine, ashamed of having won 
Livingstone’s heart under false pretences, tells her whole history, but is at 
once forgiven, and taken to the bosom of the family, more readily perhaps 
as she is found to be the daughter of an emigré French nobleman. I need 
hardly say that Miss Palmer undertakes these various characters, and, I 
must add, fills them attractively and skilfully. Her singing of ‘The Spider- 
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and the Fly,’ a German song, and a very pretty ballad, ‘’Tis better so,’ 
gained her immense applause. Her dancing was as graceful as ever, and a 
little touch of pathos in the third act exhibited in her a power for which I 
had not given the little lady credit. Miss Palmer was well supported. Mr. 
W. Farren, jun., was excellent as an old French nobleman. Miss Carrie 
Reynolds, a very handsome young American actress, made a most favourable 
irapression as’ Miss Geraldine Previous, and Miss Hettie Chapman was very 
droll as a pianoforte-playing ‘help.’ Miss Maud Brennan is always good in 
whatever she undertakes. Mr. Roberts gave a fresh and most amusing 
reading of a penniless, sponging American ‘ dude,’ and Mr. W. J. Robertson 
was unconventional and easy asthe lover. Mr. George Bernage and Mr. 
Ben Hendricks also assisted in thé Jon accueil of the piece by a crowded 
and fashionable house. You will shortly see ‘My Brother’s Sister’ in 
London, as Mr. J. Rogers is so satisfied that it will prove a success there 
that he has cancelled Miss Palmer’s American engagement.” 


On Sept. 3 “The Still Alarm,” which is drawing remarkably good houses, 
and in which Miss Grace Hawthorne now plays Ellinore Fordham, was 
preceded at the, Princess’s by.a one-act. farce which the authoress, Mrs. 
A. D. Livaudais, has entitled “Philanthropy.” It is a right merry little 
piece, with some smart dialogue and a bustling if not very strong plot. 
Mrs. Gaythorne, distressed at the Lothario-like proceedings of her husband, 
visits his: friend Tomnoddy to, pour her sorrows into his manly bosom. 
The arrival of Gaythorne compels her to conceal herself, but beneath the 
curtain peep her very pretty feet ; her husband, without knowing to whom 
they belong, makes. passionate love to their owner, and Tomnoddy’s sweet- 
heart Julia appearing on the scene causes him to be suspected of fickle- 
ness. An old “philanthropist,” Thomas Lovefair, sets matters straight in 
the:end, though in such an eccentric manner as to cause much laughter. 
Mr. D, G. Longworth played with a dry humour that was very comic, and 
Miss Alice Chandos was smart and clever in by-play as a faithful but 
rather sharp “ slavey.” 


“The Real Case of Hide and Seekyll,” Mr. George Grossmith’s musical 
farce on the weird play which is now the attraction at the Lyceum, was 
produced ‘at the Royalty on September 3, and, though all the fun that 
might have been extracted from such a subject was scarcely to the fore, yet 
the droll songs and the dire effects produced on all the characters by the 
incautious use of the awful “ potion ” caused much merriment. Mr. Lionel 
Brough represented the dual characters. As Dr. Seekyll, he has in his 
service a page, who, furious at the constant bullyings he receives from Hice, 
plays such pranks with the medicament that produces the changes that the 
doctor is never certain in which person he will appear. To add to the 
mischief, Ewart, the buttons, brings the bottle forth, and the various 
characters,’ under the impression that it contains whisky, drink of its con- 
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tents. Captain Lando, a maritime gentleman who uses strange salt-water 
ejaculations, becomes a red-coated volunteer. Puddle, the faithful hoary- 
headed butler, changes places with the mischievous page (very neatly 
played by Miss Helen Leyton), and the cantankerous housekeeper into a 
very Nora Creina. Mr. Brough cleverly burlesqued the gruesome creature 
Hyde, but was happiest in his treatment of Dr. Jekyll, as played by Mr. 
Bandmann. His song, “Don’t you wish you were some other. fellow?” 
was capitally sung. Mr. E. W. Garden, as Captain Lando, danced an 
excellent hornpipe. Mr. R. Soutar was droll as the Inspector Nevercomen, 
and Miss Isabel Grey played with spirit as Rebecca Moore. : 


My Glasgow correspondent writes me :—On Monday, September 10, 
Messrs. Howard and Wyndham inaugurated their management of the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, with Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Marion Terry, and 
the Lyceum Company, in “Faust.” Erected in 1880 from designs by 
Mr. C. F. Phipps, F.S.A., and allowed to be one of the finest theatres in 
the provinces, it has been successively tenanted by the late Miss Marie 
Litton, Mr. Charles Bernard, Mr. F. W. Sydney, and Mr. W. T, Rushbury, 
with but indifferent success. However, now that Messrs. Howard and 
Wyndham, whose reputation in the North is firmly established, have taken 
it in hand, continued _ and increasing prosperity may confidently be looked 
for. The audience assembled to do honour to the occasion was large, 
Tepresentative, and enthusiastic, and no theatrical venture was ever 
launched under more advantageous circumstances. “Faust,” which was 
played for the first time in Glasgow in September, 1887, again delighted 
all present. Considering all the circumstances attendant on the opening 
of a new theatre, the marvellous scenery, embracing ‘“‘ Faust’s Study,” 
“‘The Lorentz Platz,” “Street in Nuremberg,” and “ The Summit of the 
Brocken,” worked so harmoniously that one might readily have fancied 
himself in the London Lyceum. The Mephistopheles of Mr. Irving is now 
so well known that further comment on it at the present time is almost 
unnecessary. Strong in its withering cynicism, its grim humour, and in 
the subtlety with which it portrays the cringing devil, in whose unholy ears 
the cathedral chimes discordantly jangle, or the all-powerful adver- 
sary gloating with demoniacal chuckle over the misery of his victims, 
Mr. Irving’s performance is one that will live long upon the memory. 
An event of no small interest was the appearance of Miss Marion 
Terry for the first time as Margaret. With a voice as like that of her 
sister Ellen as it is possible for two sisters to have, it was only neces- 
Sary to close your eyes to imagine that it was the incomparable Ellen 
herself. Here, however, the illusion ended ; for, although Miss Marion 
Terry' gave a well-defined and thoroughly artistic rendering of the part, 
there was lacking that girlish artlessness, that unspeakable something, 
which ‘has made the Margaret of Miss Ellen Terry the admiration of play- 
goers at home and abroad. A first appearance, and in a city where the 
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devotion to Miss Ellen Terry is loyalty itself, may naturally have made 
Miss Marion nervous, and to this belief I am inclined, judging from 
subsequent performances. Mrs. Pauncefort, Messrs. George Alexander, 
F. Tyars, T. N. Wenman, Mead, Carter, Archer, and others fully main- 
tained the prestige of the Lyceum corps. Previous to the performance of 
“Faust,” Mr. J. B. Howard gave an indication of the new management’s 
future policy, and at the conclusion, in response to repeated calls, Mr. 
Irving, in a brief speech, wished his friends Howard and Wyndham every 
possible success, and thanked the audience for their kindly appreciation 
of himself and comrades. Messrs. Howard and Wyndham afterwards. 
entertained a party of gentlemen at a commemorative supper in the 
Central Station Hotel. Among those present were Bailie Simons, 
Treasurer Richmond, Professor George Buchanan, David Pryde, LL.D., 
Edinburgh; Mr. William Winter, ew York Tribune; Mr. Walter 
Baynham, Mr. Charles Russell, Glasgow Herald; Mr. H. J. Loveday, 
Mr. Wellwood Rattray, Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. William Glover, Mr. D. F. 
Low, Mr. T. W. Robertson, &c. After supper, and the usual loyal toasts, 
Mr. Howard, who occupied the chair,- proposed the toast of ‘“‘ Henry 
Irving.” In reply Mr. Irving made flattering reference to the Glasgow 
Exhibition, and recalled the circumstance that, in 1857, he had been at 
the opening by Mr. Wyndham, the father of one of their hosts of that 
evening, of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal. He was at that time a 
“walking gentleman,” with a weekly salary of 25s. ‘The title of the 
opening piece, he recollected, was “The Avalanche,” and an avalanche 
it proved to him, so heavily did everybody come down on him for his 
performance... Among the other speakers were Bailie Simons, who pro- 
posed the healths of Messrs. Howard and Wyndham, Treasurer Rich- 
mond, Professor George Buchanan, and Mr. William Winter. The last- 
named gentleman insisted strongly on the superiority of the English over 
the French school of acting, and especially on the intellectual excellence 
and individuality of Mr. Irving as compared with the foremost members of 
the House of Moliére. 


On the same evening at Messrs. Howard and Wyndham’s other theatre 
in Glasgow, the Royalty, was produced for the first time ‘ Coward 
Conscience,” a new play in four acts, by C. A. Byrneand Arthur Wallack. 
The piece, which is admirably constructed and ably written, may be 
described as a sensational drama-—p/us the sensation scenes—dependent 
solely on good honest acting, and on that account it ought to be cordially 
welcomed. The story deals with the fortunes of Ralph Rowenden, whose. 
entanglement with a woman in Paris leads to his being accused of the 
murder of a man in a railway train, as a telegram and a cheque found 
upon the body bear his name. Implicated in the affair by circumstantial 
evidence is one Lieut. Roy Brechin, R.A., whose long-headed policy in 
engaging a Scotland Yard detective to probe the matter to the foundation 
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ultimately brings to justice the man, Rudge, Rowenden’s steward, who, 
having witnessed what was in reality an accident, tries by means of the 
telegram and cheque to extort money from his master. ‘Coward Con- 
science” was capitally played by the company now touring in the provinces 
under the direction of Messrs. T. W. Robertson and S. Sothern. 


Miss Wadman first appeared at the Gaiety Theatre about ten years ago 
in an operetta entitled “An Evasive Reply,” in which she played the 
leading singing part. In the cast were John Maclean, J. H. Barnes, and 
Mrs. Henry Leigh. She then took part in such operettas as “ The Rose 
of Auvergne,” “ A Happy Village,” &c., and also played about this time in 
comedies, and was cast for such characters as Eliza in “ Paul Pry,” Lady Bab 
in “ High Life Below Stairs,” and the comedies of the late H. J. Byron, 
playing at the same time in the concluding burlesque. At the end of 1880 
Miss Wadman left the Gaiety and devoted herself to opera bouffe, and 
appeared at the Globe, April, 1881, under the management of the late 
Alexander Henderson, as Toinette in “La Boulangére.” From the Globe 
she went to the Royalty, still under Mr. Henderson’s management, and 
appeared as Eurydice to Miss Lydia Thompson’s Orpheus in the burlesque 
“Pluto.” On the opening of the Avenue Theatre, in March, 1882, Miss 
Wadman played Suzanne in the revival of “ Madame Favart,” Miss Florence 
St. John and Mons. Marius taking their original parts. An engagement 
with Mr. Henderson at the Comedy followed in “Falka.” She 
filled the réle of Edwige the gipsy, a signal success. A tour of eight 
months in the provinces succeeded, playing the title vo/e in “ Falka.” Miss 
Wadman’s next character was that of Thames Darrell in “‘ Jack Sheppard,” 
and the prima donna’s part in “ The Palace of Pearl” at the Empire. This 
was followed by “ Indiana” at the Avenue, which character was her own 
creation, and was played by her during its run in London and subsequently 
on tour. Mr. Harris having made the subject of our photograph a very 
tempting offer to appear in his pantomime of 1887, the offer was accepted, 
and she played the leading part in “ Puss in Boots.” After the run of the 
pantomime, and with an interval of three days only, Miss Wadman appeared 
once more in her old part of “ Falka” in the provinces, returning to town 
to create “ Pepita” on its production at Toole’s. 


Mr. Arthur Roberts was born in London, September 21, 1852, and 
was eight years in solicitors’ and financial offices. Having a peculiarly 
humorous method of singing songs of his own composition as an amateur 
in guasi-private assemblies, he was recommended to try what he could do in 
public in order to add to his income. Wiser than many, he would not 
throw away the present substance for the possible shadow of success, and 
So recounts with great glee that while still working in his office, and 
singing at the music halls at night, clients would, on seeing him, start back 
and ask him whether they had not seen him the night before, a suspicion 
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that he used always to endeavour to calm by imputing their question to 
the extraordinary likeness he bore to a well-known “comique.” He was, 
whilst a clerk, engaged by Mr. Howard Paul for a three weeks’ tour, and, 
as his holidays only extended over a fortnight, he had, for the remaining 
week, after attending at the office during the day, to travel down at night to 
Sittingbourne, Gravesend, Dover, and Hastings, and be at his post on the 
following morning. Mr. Arthur Roberts’ success was soon assured, the 
certainty of it arising from his singing a song, entitled, “If I was only long 
enough,” for the manager’s benefit at the Oxford, and he only too gladly 
deserted the desk. After b:coming a great favourite at the London music 
halls, and proving that he could do good work in pantomime and in comic 
opera in the provinces, he was offered his first low comedy part of Joe 
Tarradiddle, in-“ La Vie,” by Farnie, at the Avenue. At the Comedy 
under Mr. Henderson’s management he played Jugginsee Lal in “‘ The 
Grand Mogul,” &c. Besides this a short engagement at the Alhambra is the 
only one that Mr. Roberts records, almost all his time since his joining the 
stage having been spent at the Avenue. Among his most successful im- 
personations here were Varney, in “ Kenilworth” (December 19, 1885), 
Sir Rupert the Rapless, in “ Lurline” (April 24, 1886), Frontignac, in 
“The Commodore” (May 10, 1886), Matt o’ the Mill, in ‘ Indiana ” 
(October 11, 1886), “Robinson Crusoe” (title 7é/c, December 23, 1886), 
and perhaps his very best, Polydore Poupart, in “The Old Guard” 
(October 26, 1887). Strange to say, none of Mr. Roberts’ family have at 
any time been connected with the stage, and, as a youth, he had but very 
rarely visited theatres or music halls. 


An important sale will take place on Wednesday, the 1oth of this 
month. Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, and Co. will on that day, 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, offer the Naticnal Standard Theatre for 
bidding. ‘The theatre was entirely rebuilt in 1867, in a substantial man 
ner, the principal entrance enlarged in 1876, and since then alterations in 
accordance with the requirements of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have been made. The house affords seating accommodation for 4,200 
spectators, realising at popular prices about £200. ‘The fittings and fix- 
tures will be included in the purchase. The scenery, wardrobe, and pro- 
perties are to be taken at a valuation in the ordinary way. In addition to 
the theatre proper, there will be included in the sale “The Bishopsgate 
Hall,” which is licensed for music, has a distinct entrance from High 
Street, Shoreditch, possesses a stage and gallery, and will seat about 800 
persons. Six houses appertaining to the property are to be disposed of at 
the same time, the sale being ordered by the High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division, and possession of the premises will be given on com- 
pletion of the purchase. 


On Thursday afternoon, September 13, there was a representation at the 
Crystal Palace of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” with Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
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in the character of Sir John Falstaff. For several reasons, a notice of the 
performance is deferred till its repetition takes place at the Haymarket, 
where nearly the same cast, a remarkably s'rong one, will appear. 


As a contrast to the splendour of “ Antiope,’ the Alhambra management 
have provided a charmingly poetic ballet in “ Ideala.” The idea isa pastoral 
one, the dances graceful, and the woodland scenery beautiful. The 
costumes by Alias are more than attractive from the exquisite taste 
displayed in their design. 


: The evening bill at the Strand Theatre underwent a complete change on 
Saturday night, September 15, and Mr. Willie Edouin returned more to 
the former style of entertainment when the “little theatre” was ruled over 
by Mrs. Swanborough. The farcical comedy, “ Kleptomania,” by Mark 
Melford, was seen here ata matinée in June, 
and was then favourably received, Professor 
Andrew Smalley, LL.D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on that occasion being played by 
the author. Mr. Edouin now takes the 
character of the nervous, pale-faced Don, 
who is brought into such trouble by the un- 
_ fortunate peculiarity which his intended 
mother-in-law, Lady Blair, has acquired of 
possessing herself of other people’s property. 
She labours under the delusion that she is in 
teceipt of a private income, and that she 
purchases her various “ annexations.” Her 
mild, good-natured husband, the General, has 
to arrange matters with the various trades- 
men, and, a companion being thought advis- 
able for his wife, a woman of the name of 
Gathermoss, arriving to apply for the situa- seal repr oneet 

tion, is believed by her to be an old 

flame of the General’. The piece caused a great deal of genuine 
laughter, and was excellently represented by Mr. Edouin, who was 
most amusing, by Miss Susie Vaughan as Lady Blair, by Mr. Albert 
Chevalier as the General, who is so peacefully resigned to his fate, and by 
Miss Madge Johnstone as Mrs. Gathermoss, another bare-faced klepto- 
maniac. ‘Aladdin, or the Wonderful Scamp,” the burlesque by H. J. 
Byron, which proved such an attraction here in the ’60’s, has been written 
up to date by Albert Chevalier, and the music selected and arranged 
by E. Jones, and goes capitally. Without making invidious comparisons 
with the names of well-known favourites that filled the principal 7é/e in the 
past, an excellent cast has been provided. Miss Susie Vaughan’s handsome 
presence enables her to meet.all the requirements of the Sultan, and her 
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dancing is not only nimble but graceful. Miss Grace Huntley is a most 
insinuating Pekoe and sings very sweetly. Miss Alice Atherton with her 
accustomed sprightliness and vivacity is a dashing mischievous Aladdin, 
and has a song of “ Nursery Rhymes,” which brings down the house. Mr. 
Albert Chevalier makes of Abanazar a truculent but most comic seller of 
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old lamps, and cleverly burlesques the Jekyll and Hyde ideas. Mr. 
Willie Edouin plays the Widow Twankay with genuine humour, makes his 
appearance after the manner of Professor Baldwin and his parachute, has a 
most comic dance, and gains a double encore nightly for his “ Limelight ” 
song. Mr. J. Halliwell makes a hit as a droll grim old Vizier. ‘The Slave of 
the Lamp, Mr. Herbert Sparling, is a modern masher-Mephistopheles in red, 
and the remaining parts are well fitted by Miss Lillie Bryer (Princess 
Badroulboudour), Miss Lilian Milward (the Genius of the Ring), and a 
number of very pretty ladies. The dresses are beautiful, and the scenery 
excellently painted, the music bright, and the piece goes with a swing that 
promises a lengthened run. 


“A Fair Bigamist,” by U. Burford, a lady authoress, was produced at 
the Royalty on Thursday, September 20, with but moderate success, though 
the piece would, in all probability, prove acceptable to provincial audiences. 
The heroine is a woman who, having married the worst of scamps, is 
deserted by him. After some time she is wedded again to a clergyman, 
and her first husband, having discovered her whereabouts, tries to make her 
rejoin him and act as decoy in a gambling saloon. She refuses, leaves her 
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home, and takes refuge in a home for Sisters of the poor, and, in the course 
of her duties as nurse, has to tend the man who has made her life a misery. 
He dies, and she goes back to her clergyman, who receives her with open 
arms. Miss Rose Murray acted with some power as Marion, “the fair 
bigamist.” Miss Lilian Seccombe, a young and very bright and pretty 
actress, was excellent as Biddy Hannigan. Mr. Sydney Price, as the 
gambler James Blane, was rather extravagant in his death-bed scene, and 
Mr. Eille Norwood a little too didactic as the Reverend Ronald Oliver. 


Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the author of “ The Spy,” produced for the first time 
on September 21, 1888, at the Comedy, has shown good taste in ignoring 
the common desire for a happy ending to a play, by concluding his with 
the only legitimate fate for his heroine—her death. Lizette, an artless 
loving girl, has enshrined in her heart the image of Antoine, the son of 
Mére Michaud, to whom she isa companion. The Alsatian town in which 
they live is besieged by the Austrians, and is likely to. surrender, owing to 
the treason of one of the inhabitants. Public rumour has pointed to 
Adrienne de la Rochelle as the “Spy,” and the young noblewoman seeks 
refuge with Lizette, whose gratitude she has gained by nursing her through 
a fever. Presently, Antoine, who has taken service with the Bavarian 
troops, arrives, and poor Lizette soon learns that he loves Adrienne. Mére 
Michaud, an old blind woman, whose sympathies with France make her 
hard and cruel, has heard whispering, and, feeling assured that the “ Spy ” 
is concealed in her house, goes to warn the authorities. Soon Captain 
Duval appears with orders to seek for the betrayer. Should he search the 
house Antoine will also be discovered, and his life forfeited. Existence 
has no more charms for Lizette ; she can save the man she loves, and make 
him happy with the girl he adores, and so the brave faithful girl declares 
herself to be Adrienne de la Rochelle, is led forth a prisoner, presently 
a volley of musketry is heard, and she has sacrificed herself to ensure 
the safety of those dear to her. Miss Vane Featherstone, on whom fell the 
burden of the play, was thoroughly natural, her comedy was excellent, and 
in the emotional part she displayed genuine feeling. Mrs. G. Canninge 
was vindictive as Mére Michaud, but her physical powers were hardly great 
enough for the requirements of the character. Mr. A. G. Andrews was 
amusing and clever as the boorish lover Joseph, and Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, 
finished artist that he is, made much of the small part of Captain Duval. 
There is very considerable merit in Mr. Raleigh’s work, the language is 
well chosen, and the piece only requires a little curtailment to rank high 
among dramatic productions. This littte play is strictly original, and is 
not derived from Erckmann-Chatrian or anyone else. 


Miss Edith Woodworth’s Gilberte in “ Frou-Frou” was accorded such 
universal approval, when she appeared in the character in July last for the 
benefit of the Buttercup and Daisy Fund, that the management wisely 
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revived the play during the last seven nights of their tenure of the Globe 
Theatre. Miss Woodworth on these later occasions played with even 
greater charm and power, and established her reputation as an actress 
capable of sustaining parts of far more weight than she had been credited 
with. Mr. Arthur Elwood proved himself an excellent Henri Sartorys, 
Miss Marie De Grey was acceptable as Louise, and Mr. Gilbert Farquhar 
good as the Baron de Cambric ; the rest of the cast was the same as on the 
original production at the matinée. 


On Monday, September 24, Mr. Thomas Thorne returned with his 
company to the Vaudeville to resume their successful run of “ Joseph’s 
Sweetheart,” with the original cast. 





In last month’s magazine there was given a description of the new 
“Court” Theatre. The appearance -of the charming little house on the 
opening Monday night, September 24, surpassed all expectations. As 
to the bill of fare provided, an account of it is compelled to be held 
over till next month. Suffice it to say that Mrs. John Wood was received 
in the most cordial manner in the post which she has re-assumed as 
manageress, an also in her inimitable 7é/e in “ Mamma,” that Mr. Hare 
was also welcomed enthusiastically, and that the success of the new venture 
was complete. Mr. Arthur Chudleigh was indefatigable in seeing to the 
comfort of his crowded and fashionable audience. 


Mr. John Lart’s play, entitled “The Monk’s Room,” is to be reproduced 
at the Globe Theatre on October 2, having already been seen at two 
matinées. ‘The cast is an unusually strong one, and includes Messrs. E. S. 
Willard, Hermann Vezin, Forbes Dawson, Stephen Cafirey, &c., Misses 
Alma Murray, Helen Leyton, Marion Lea, E. H. Brooke, &c. A farce by 
Mr. Arthur Shirley, entitled “ Physic,” makes up the bill. 


“ Dorothy ” attained a two years’ uninterrupted run on September 25, 
and goes now with as great a success as ever. 


At the Opera Comique Mdme. Julia Wcolf’s “ Carina,” mounted in the 
most lavish manner and with an excellent cast, was to be produced on 
Thursday, September 27. Report speaks highly of the music. The 
theatre has been redecorated and beautified throughout. “ Carina” will 
be preceded by a new comedietta, entitled ‘“ The Blacksmith’s Daughter.” 





To-night, October 1, Mr. Richard Mansfield produces at the Lyceum 
“A Parisian Romance,” a play tnwhich he has achieved a great success 
in America as the Baron de Chevrial. Powerful as has been Mr. Mans- 
field’s acting as Hyde, it was but a gruesome subject, and playgoers will be 
glad to see him in a more truly legitimate character. 
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The Promenade Concerts which have been so successful at Covent Garden 
come to an endon October 16, when Mr. W. Freeman Thomas will take his 
benefit, and a special programme will be provided. The house will re-open 
for a short season of Italian opera on October 27, under the direction of 
Mr. Lamperti, and at Christmas Mr. Thomas will produce the pantomime 
of “ Robinson Crusoe ” 


“The Old Guard” returns in full force to the Avenue on October 1, 
an accession having been made to its ranks in the person of Madlle. 
Vanoni, who has had some fresh songs introduced for her to sing in 
the part of Follow-the-Drum, hitherto played’ by Miss Phyllis Broughton. 
A new operetta entitled “ Quits,” by Mr. John Crook, will be produced for 
the first time on the same night. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London from August 22 
to September 24, 1888. 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 
Aug. 27.* “Gladys; or, The Golden Key,” comedy, in three acts, by 
Arthur Law. Avenue. 

»» 27.* “Don Juan Junior,” Eastern extravaganza, written up to date 
by Robert Reece and Edward Righton. Avenue. 

» 30." “ Pepita,” comic opera, in three acts, composed by Charles 
Lecocgq, the libretto adapted from the French of MM. Duru 
and Chivot, by “ Mostyn Tedde” (first time in London). 
Toole’s. 

» 31. “Sally in Our Alley,” new three-act play, by Fred Lyster and 
Paul Heriot. Sadler’s Wells. 

Sept. 1.* “Captain Swift,” four-act play, by C. Haddon Chambers. 
Haymarket. 

» 3. “ Philanthropy,” one-act comedy-farce, by A. D. Livaudais (Miss 
Alice Chandos). Princess’s. 

» 3 “The Real Case of Hide and Seekyll,” musical farce, written 
and composed by George Grossmith. Royalty. 

» 6. She,” romantic drama, in a prologue and five acts, dramatised, 
by permission, from the popular novel of H. Rider Haggard, 
by Edward Rose, and re-written and adapted for Miss 
Sophie Eyre, by William Sidney and Clo Graves. Gaiety. 

» 7» “White Stockings,” comedietta, by George W. Harman. 
Stratford. 

» 8. “Pity is Akin to Love,” an unfinished sketch, by Jerome K. 
Jerome. Olympic. 

» 8 “The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” by the late Tom ‘Taylor. 
Olympic. 

» 43." “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Shakespearean comedy. 
Matinée. Crystal Palace. 
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. 15.* “ Kleptomania,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark 


Melford. Strand. 


15.* “ Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Scamp,” burlesque, by H.J. Byron, 


24. 


37. 


17. 


written up to date by Albert Chevalier. Strand. 

“A Fair Bigamist,” new play in four acts, by U. Burford 
Royalty. 

“ The Spy,” new play in one act, by Cecil Raleigh. Comedy. 

“The Armada,” a romance of 1588, by Henry Hamilton and 
Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 

“Mamma,” adapted by Sydney Grundy, from M. M. Bisson 
Mars’ farcical comedy in three acts “Les Surprises du 
Divorce.” Court. 


“ Hermine,” original play in one act, by Charles Thomas. 
Court. 


In the Provinces, from August 13 to September 17, 1888. 


““A Life’s Debt,” new and original drama, in four acts, by 
J. F. Graham (produced for copyright purposes, Royalty, 
Chester, November 17, 1887). Victoria Opera House, 
Burnley. 

** Strollers ; or, On the Road,” musical drama, in four acts, by 
G. W. Glenny. Athenzum Hall, Llanelly. 

“My Brother’s Sister,” new three-act musical comedy-drama 
(performed for copyright purposes, Alexandra, Liverpool, 
October 22, 1887). Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 

“ Bob,” comedy-drama, by Fred Marsden (first time in England). 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 

“Fair and Square,” new and original drama, in five acts, by 
Alexander B. Bell. T.R., Barnsley. 

“Coward Conscience,” new play, in four acts, by C. A. Byrne 
and Arthur Wallack. Royalty Theatre, Glasgow. 

“* Arcadee,” new and original operetta, written by John Burton, 
composed by Francis Willoughby. T. R., Margate. 





